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_. THE CONQUEST OF MESOPOTAMIA BY THE | 
SARACENS. | 


I. 


THE history of the conquest of Mesopotamia by the Saracens 
js contained in a manuscript of Al Wakidi's, an Arabian historian, 
to whom Ockley was ni wledgedly indebted for nearly the | 
whole matter of the first volume of his well-known “ History of | 
the Saracens,” being that portion of the historian’s work which | 
contains the history of the conquest of Syria. 
Ockley says in his preface, “ As to the time in which he lived I 
have not been able to find any authentic information, nor could 
Iby the diligent reading of him discover any token by which I 
— could gi babl 
nar give a probable guess. 
lustr- The same writer expresses his regret that he was not able to 
Church consult a history of the conquest of Egypt by Al Wakidi. Gibbon 
also adds in a note (vol. ix. p. 423), that “Al Wakidi had like- 
ond, wise written a history of the conquest of Diyar-bakir, or Meso- 
potamia, which our interpreters do not appear to have seen.” The 
original manuscript of this part of the history of the Saracens is, 
however, to be met with in various libraries, one of which, in 
Lugdunum Batavorum (Leyden), has been edited by V. C. | 
Hamaker, and another'in the Gottingen Library, by Dr. G. H. 4a 
A. Ewald, in 1828; and it is from the text of the latter, both of 
ich are in the original Arabic, that the present translation was | 
derived. It appears from these texts that Abu Abdallah Muham- 
mad ban "Umar ban Wakad was born in the year of the Hijira 
130, and that he died in a.u.207 or 209. “He was therefore 
contemporary of the renowned khalifs Ar. Rashid and Al 
Mamum, and lived in the Augustan age of the Khalifat. 
June—Vou, It. NO. XVIII. 2D 
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It was the want of the materials contained in this manuscript 
that obliged Ockley to say, “ About this time (that was after the 
conquest of Egypt by Amru), Azarbijan, Ain Wardah, Harran, 
Roha, Rakkah, Nisibin, Ahwaz, Siwas, and Khurassan were 4] 
brought under subjection to the Saracens, In all these conquests 
many noble actions, and well worth relating, were without doubt 
performed; but the particular history of that part of their con- 
quests not having reached my hands, the reader is desired to 
excuse my passing over them in silence.” This from Bohn’s 
edition. The French translation has it more intelligently, Azar- 
bijan, Khusistan, or ancient Susiana, Khurassan, the towns of 
Ain-Wardah, of Harran or ancient Carras, of Roha or Edessa, of 
Rakkah, of Nisibis, all in Mesopotamia, and of Siwas, otherwise 
Sebaste, in Armenia. 

Crichton, in his “ History of Arabia” (Edin. 1834; vol. i, 

. 871), says of the Saracens: “They achieved the conquest of 

iyar-bakir, thus violating the utmost limit of Augustus, the long- 
disputed barrier between Persia and Rome. Already had Yezid 
threatened to cross the Euphrates; but his retreat was purchased 
by the governor of that province at the enormous annual tribute 
of one hundred thousand pieces of gold. Ayaz marched at the 
head of five thousand men into that territory; the walls of Edessa, 
Amida, Dara, and Nisibis, which had resisted the arms and engines 
of Shapur and Nurshirwan, were levelled with the dust; but the 
victor was recalled, and died at Emesa.” ; 

Gibbon had recorded before this, and in nearly similar language: 
“To the east they advanced to the banks and sources of the 
Euphrates and: Tigris; the long-disputed barrier of Rome and 
Persia was for ever confounded; the walls of Edessa and Amida, 
of Dara and Nisibis, which had resisted the arms and engines of 
Sapor or Nushirvan, were levelled in the dust; and the holy city 
of Abgarus might vainly produce the epistle of the image of 
Christ to an unbelieving conqueror.” 

To this the historian adds the following note: “ The chronicle 
of Dionysius of Telmar, the Jacobite patriarch, records the taking 
of Edessa A.D. 637, and of Dara a.p. 641” (Assemani, Biblioth. 
Orient., tom. ii. p. 103); and the attentive may glean some doubt- 
ful information from the chronography of Shae p. 285-287. 
(See Gibbon in loc. cit.) 

The date given by Al Wakidi for the fall of Karkisha, which 
we find by the text of the present work (where it refers to a dis 
cussion which took place between Abu ’Ubaidah and Khalid as to 
whether the attack upon King Shariad should be preceded by the 
invasion of Roha), must manifestly have occurred before the sub- 
mission of the latter city, and thus ‘corresponds with the chronicle 
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of Telmar as quoted by Gibbon. The date is 1 Ramadan a.H. 18, 
which, calculated by the tables in Playfair’s Chronology and 
«J Art de verifier les Dates,” teat with the 6th of Octo- 
ber, A.D. 639. 

It was not Ayad (Ayaz of Crichton) who was recalled and died 
at Emesa, but Khalid, who died three years after the dreadful 

e, which carried off twenty-five thousand Saracens, amon 

whom Yezid and Abu ’Ubaidah; that is to say in a.p. 642, and 
was buried, some say at Emesa, and some at Medina. 

It must also be premised that Al Wakidi does not entitle his 
book, as has been supposed, “ ‘The Conquest of Diyar-bakir,” which, 
with Diyar Rabbia (Gozan and Gauzanitis) and Diyar Mudhar 

adan Aram, and Osroéne), was a district of Mesopotamia, but 
“The Conquest of Jezirah,” or of Mesopotamia proper. 

The narrative commences as follows: 

“ Abu ’Ubaideh (commander-in-chief in Syria) wrote a letter to 
the Khalif Omar in the following terms: ‘I thank God and 
lorify His Prophet that the standards of the Greeks and Copts 
ies been broken, their fires extinguished, and their churches be- 


- geome mosques, and that they have not a banner left to raise up. 


Peace be with you and with the Mussulmans! 

“Then he folded the letter, sealed it, and gave it to Abd Allah 
ibn Kartt. And he said to him, ‘Take this letter to Omar, the 
khalif.’ 
~“Knd Abd Allah travelled day and night till he reached Medina 
the Holy, and he presented to Omar the letter which communi- 
cated the glad tidings of the victories and conquests accorded by 
God in his majesty and glory, and of the destruction of those who 
give God an equal, and who (in doing so) blaspheme. 

“ And Omar took the letter and read it to the Mussulmans, in- 
forming them of the victories accorded by God to Islamism; and 
they returned thanks to God for his mescies in assisting them to 
destroy a nation of blasphemers and to uphold the true religion. 

“ And Omar wrote an answer to Abu ’U baideh, saying, ‘1 praise 
God and glorify the most excellent of his creatures, Muhammad. 
Thave received your letter, and read it to the Mussulmans. Verily, 
you have done credit to yourself by the destruction of the infidels 
and by your endeavours to gain the approval of the Almighty, and 
you have performed good works, the recompense of which you will 

at the last day in the presence of the most merciful God. . 
ue to perform your Fard (Divine command, to omit which. 
considered a mortal sin), and maintain your Sunnah (traditions of 
ad) according as your Prophet commanded, and be zealous 
ithe cause of God, and he will accept and pardon you and us. 
Now, when you have read this letter, unfurl a standard and con- 
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ign it to Ayad ibn Ghanim al Ashari, and send an army with 
him to the land of Rabiah and to the country of Mudur ibn 
Wayel, and I pray to God that he may grant us the conquest 
thereof through His means. Do you bid him fear God and be 
earnest in obeying God’s commands, and let him not fall into the 
errors of the Tawéini (those who say there are two Gods), or be 
dilatory in combat, but let him fulfil the traditions of the faithful, 
of the Abujahidin (religious warriors), of the Aulin (the first 
converts), and that which the Lord of the Prophet has commanded 
in the book which the God of creation sent down to him, when He 
said in His Almighty word—and He is the most true: *O Prophet, 
fight against the infidels and atheists, and put them to confusion; 
and the peace of God be with you and with the Mussulmans.’ 

“ The khalif then wrote another letter to Ayad ibn Ghanim al 
Ashari, assigning to him his commission, and bidding him go to 
the land of Rabiah al Furs and Diyar-bakir, and he sent the letter 
by Sayid ibn Kais al Muradi, to whom he also intrusted funds 
from the public treasury of the Muhammadans, and then bade 
him depart. Sayid ibn Kais set out and journeyed till he reached 
Abu ’Ubaidah, whom he found encamped near the sea of Tiberias, 
and he gave him the letter and that to Ayad also. 

“ And when Abu ’Ubaidah read the letter of the Commander of 
the Faithful, he said, ‘To hear is to obey the command of God 
and of the Commander of the Faithful.” He then congratulated 
Ayad on his appointment to conduct the holy war. He then 
selected eight thousand horsemen, of whom two thousand had 
been the companions of Muhammad, and among them were 
Khalid, and Dhrar, and Omar ibn Rabiah, and Zu il Azaar, and 
Hamza ibn Akil, and Talicha ibn il Ashaji, and Omar ibn Fahr, 
and I] Muk dad ibn il Aswad, and Omar ibn Yaser, and Yukina, 
the governor of Aleppo. 

“‘ Ayad, having nominated Sohail ibn Adi us his lieutenant, de- 
parted from Tiberias with his followers for the country of Jezirah, 
and when he came to Rahabah il Hamra, he sat down before that 
city to besiege it.” 

The place so called corresponds to the Rehoboth an Nahar, or 
Rehoboth on the river Euphrates, of Genesis xxxvi. 37, to dis- 
tinguish it from Rehoboth Ir—the Ur of the Persians on the 
Tigris. It is represented in the present day by a ruinous Saraceni¢ 
castle, in part built of older materials, with a coating of bitumen. 
This castle stands at the foot of the hills, upon the dry bed of 4 
canal called Suaid by some writers. Upon the plain below is the 
modern town of Mayerthein. Further down the river are the ruins 
ofa considerable Saracenic city, with walls of massive gypsum, and 


a citadel, and known as Rahabah Malik. Ewald and many others 
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confound the’ two places, but Rahabah Malik was built, accordin 

to Abu-’l-fada, by Malik ben Thank in the time of the Khalifa 
Mamum, and was not, therefore, in existence at the time of Omar. 
Abu-'1-fada describes the stronghold as in ruins in his time (1273 
to 1831); but it seems to have been rebuilt by Amurath I. in 
aH. 721, A.D. 1322, under the name of Rahabah Jedidah, or 
“New Rahabah,” and the walls, one gateway, and the castle are 


‘still in a tolerable state of preservation. 


“ The governor of Rahabah was at that time a Christian patriarch, 
named Yahna, and he was of the party of Sahriad, the Christian 
ing of Ras al Ain. And when the people of Rahabah saw that 
their chief had no means of successfully resisting the enemy, some 
of them gathered together, and, addressing him, said, ‘Ye are 
between the people of Irak and Syria, and what have you to do 
with fighting against these people” So they sent to Ayad and 
demanded peace. And Sohail ibn Adi was deputed by the 
Saracens to make peace on the conditions proposed. 

“ Ayad then departed with his army and sat down before Rakkah 
il Baida (the white), which was a very populous city, but it sub- 
mitted without offering any resistance.” 

This city, a favourite residence of the Khalif Harfin ar Rashid, 
stands on the river Euphrates; a few miles below the celebrated 
ford of Thipsah, or Thapsacus, where the stream, making a bend 
to the eastward, forms a beautiful lake-like expanse. ‘The con- 


* fluetice of the Balicha occurs a little below. 


Benjamin of Tudela said Rakkah was Calneh, but it appears 
rather to have been the Rezeph of the Captivity, Ptolemy having 
placed “Rescipha” at the mouth of the Saocoras, or Balicha 
river.* It was called by the Romans Callinicum. Situated as 
Rakkah was at the central ford of the Euphrates, and at the con- 
fluence of a river which opened a highway to Central Meso- 

tamia, its fortunes have been various. It is alike ruinous and 

rted in the present day, the walls and towers still remain, as 
also the gateways, one of which is called after Taimur, or Taimur- 
leng the Tartar. here are also ruins of Ar Rashid’s palace, of 
4 mosque with a polyonal tower, of a citadel with an inscription 
to Sultan Sulaiman, and of other buildings. The interior is given 
up to foxes, jackals, and gigantic com of the monitor tribe, 
and the walls are often to be seen lined with black ibises. + 





* The plain of Siffin south of Rakkah, celebrated for the great battle between 

the followers of Ali and those of Mua’wizah, appears to have derived its name 
the same source. 

Rakkah is said by some to have been called Callinicum (Abulfada says 

cos”), after the sophist of that name, who was slain here. This must 

have been at the defeat sustained by Galerius, when fighting against Narses, 
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Ayad evidently established his head-quarters here, for it appears 
from Elmacinus, p. 25; Eutychius, t. ii. p. 294; and Abul- 
faragius, p. 198, to have been governed, at the epoch of the 
Saracenic conquest by Ayad ban Ghanim, who held dominion 
thence over all Mesopotamia to Nisibin. 

“ And when Rakkah had submitted to the companion of the 
Prophet, Ayad proceeded to’Ain Wardeh, which is Ras al Ain, or 
the spring-head, and the king thereof was Sahriad ibn Farinun, 
who had one hundred thousand men under his‘command.” 

Ras al Ain, the Resaina of the Romans, is, in many respects, 
a very remarkable place, situated between the Cherub (now 
Jurjub) and Scirtus, branches of the river of Gozan, or Gausa- 
nitis. The Halah of the Captivity appears to be represented by 
Tel Halaf, El Gla, and Tel Romana, close by. Taylor (Journ, 
of R.G.S., vol. xxxvili. p. 349), describes ten springs to the 
north-east of the town, and other springs to the south and south- 
west. One of these is still called Ain Wardch.* The ruins of the 
old town are situated in a semicircle above the springs, whilst the 
new town is built in the hollow. A Roman colony, an important 
Byzantine fortress, and then an opulent Muslim city, Ras al Ain 
was sacked by Tamerlane in a.H. 796, at nearly the same time as 
Mosul and Rakkah. It was also occupied for a short time by 
Jocelyn de Courtenay of Edessa, in the time of the Crusades. 

“ Hital ibn Sariah il Taghlibi and Habirah ibn Makshuh and 
Jahdam ibn Kaleb were with King Sahriad, and when they 
heard of the taking of Rahabah and Rakkah, and that the Mus- 
sulmans were coming against them with Ayad, and Khaled, and 
Mukdad, they assembled before the king at Ras al Ain, and said, 
‘O king! the followers of Muhammad have come to our country, 
and are advancing against us, and hitherto we have met with 
nothing but reverses, although we were more in numbers than 
they were, and if they conquer us they will not be satisfied unless 
we receive their religion. So raise your banners and prepare 


between Rakkah and Carrhe (Harran). Others attribute the name to Sele- 
uceus Callinicus, who is reported to have given his own name to the Nike- 
horium of Alexander. But Nikephorium is said to have been afterwards 
onstantia or Constantina (Cell. “ Not. Orbis Antiq.,” p. 606), and this place 
has been identified with Tela or Kohrassar (Taylor, ae of R. G. S., vol. 
XXXvili. p. 353). 
According to Benjamin of Tudela, there was a synagogue in this place built 
by Esdra on his return from Babylon. The Khalif Al Mamum added a suburb 
called Rafikah the Retreat, and which is now called Kara Rakkah. The well- 
known astronomical tables of Al Bathani or Albategnus, are computed from 
the meridian of Rakkah. 

* Another called Ain el Hassan, or the Horse’s Spring, from being fre- 
quented by beavers, is about a mile round and of great depth. 
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"your troops, that we may go and meet them, and either we will 
conquer them or we will perish in defence of our faith.” And the 
king consented to this after he had taken hostages from the 

ple, and made them swear to stand by each other, He then 
set about putting the defences in order, more particularly wideni 
the trench and lengthening it, appointing the garrison, an 
placing guards on the walls. He also entered into treaties of 
alliance with the chiefs of Jamlin or Hamlin, of Kafar Tutha, of 
Dauana, of Mardin, of Hizan, of Roha, of Tel Mazin, of Bethni, 
of Muauzin, of Bar’aiyeh, of Jezirah (ibn Omar), of Sinjar, of 
Nisibin, of Khabur, and of Mosul, with all that were subject to 
him in Diyar-bakir, both the upper and the lower.” 

Some of the places here al uded to, have, as usual, various 
readings. Jamlin is also read Jalban or Jilyan; Ewald also reads 
Dschamlin from Abulfeda, and it appears to correspond with the 
fortress called Kalaba in Procopius, and the notices of the Eastern 
empire—now Kara Teppeh, or “ ruined hill,” on the river Jalab. 
Kafr Tutha, the place of mulberries, and hence also known as 
Castra Mororum, is probably the present Kafr Yuza, as Hizan, or 
Nhzan, appears to be Hisn Keifa, or Castrum Kafa on the Tigris, 
above Mardin and in the same vicinity, and Bar’aiyeh was in the 
ee, part of Tur Abadin, or Jebel Tur, the ancient Mons 

ius. 

Dauana has been read as Dara, but is more likely “ Dauana sive 
Dabana que Juliano, carris profecto, primam mansionem prebuit” 
(Cell. p. 621). This in the way to Callinicus; Mardin Roha 
(Edessa), from the Greek Callirhoé, Jezirah, Sinjar, Nisibin, 
and Mosul are well known. Tel Mazin was Tel or Thelassar and 
Tela, now Kohrassar or Viran Shahir (Taylor, Journ. R. G. S., 
vol, xxxvill. p. 350); Bethni was unquestionably Batne, now 
Seruj, Muauzin is still called by the same name, or Mishkin, not 
far from Mardin, and Khabur or Habor, was the great city which 
gave its name to the lower part of the river of Gozan, Arbonai 
of Judith, Chabora and Aboreon, also called Araban, and Arban. 

“Then the king went forth and pitched his tents, as did also 
his generals, chamberlains, and the people and their chiefs, and _ 
awaited the arrival of Ayad.” 

“TI have heard,” Wakidi continues, “from Ishak al Amawi, 
regarding Yazid ibn Abu Habib, that before Ayad went to Ras 
al Ain, Al Ashat al Mazeni and Abd Allah Yukina were deputed 
toeffect the reduction of the two castles known as Riba and Zilba 
or Zilya.” 

The two castles in question are situated in a striking position 
on the river Euphrates, where that river, emancipating itself from 
the long basaltic ridge which extends north-eastward towards Ras 
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al Ain, and south-westwards to Palmyra, flows onwards to its 
confluence with the river Khabur or Chaboras. The castle, or 
rather stronghold, of Zilba, more commonly called Zelebe in the 
resent day, and once a favourite retreat of Zenobia, Queen of 

almyra, is situated at the foot of the hills on the right bank of 
the river, and is fortified with walls and towers, which, as well as 
the public and private buildings, are constructed of solid gypsum 
or alabaster. The effect in such a climate is at once refreshin 
and beautiful to the eye. It seems at times as if the walls, 
although of massive blocks of marble, were transparent. They 
are salle generally more or less translucent. The town has 
the form of an acute triangle, whose base rests upon the river, 
whilst its sides ascend the steep acclivity of a conical hill, and 
terminate on its summit with a small acropolis. As the whole is 
completely seen from the exterior, the necessity of an increased 
number of flanking towers becomes very apparent; twelve of 
these works defend the southern side, and eight the northern or 
shorter side; whilst on that of the river, which is not commanded, 
they are farther apart. In the town are the remains of a temple, 
and an extensive palace containing many ornamental apartments ; 
also numerous well-constructed private ae supported by 
arches; and in general the buildings are so well preserved that 
the mind can scarcely be brought to feel that all have been so long 
unoccupied. 

This summer retreat of Zenobia’s is noticed by Procopius, and 
it appears to have been the spot to which the unfortunate Queen 
of Palmyra fled after the tall of the city of palms, and from 
whence she was brought back a captive to the feet of Aurelian. 

Like the great city on which it was dependent, the necropolis 
occupies @ prominent situation in the valley, and along the decli- 
vity of the hill westward of the town, and it is remarkable for a 
number of square towers precisely of the same construction as 
those near Pulmyre. These towers usually consist of three stories, 
the lowest and middle appear to have been tombs, whilst the upper 
served as a place of defence, and terminated either with a flat or 
a pyramidal roof surrounded by battlements. In one of these 
tombs Captain Lynch discovered a female mummy, whose face 
was covered with a mask of fine gold, and from another tomb the 
— copied an inscription in Greek characters of the Byzantine 
epoch. | 
The castle of Riba, on the opposite side of the river, is in a 
very ruinous condition. The wall that faced the river has fallen 
down, and the remaining width of the castle is only thirty-two 
paces. Its length is two hundred and sixty-four. A few arches 
alone remain entire, and a deep fissure divides the building into 
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two ise The crumbling rock on which it is built was probably 
rent | 


y an earthquake. 
The tradition of a tunnel having existed at this point is cor- 


. yoborated by most Arabian geographers, and there exist on the 


» 
‘ 





right side of the river the remains of two causeways, one of which 
rests upon arches, which are constructed of baked tiles fifteen to 
sixteen inches square, and which advance into the river sloping 
downwards. The castle called Riba by Wakidi is now known 
as Halebi, possibly in connexion with the story of the stratagem 
of Yukina of Halep or Aleppo. 

“Abd Allah Yukina said to Ayad, ‘God preserve you, O 
Amir; you must know that these two forts are impregnable. One 
is on the west side of the river, and the other on the east. They 
were formerly under my rule, and the present governor, Akshifat 
ibn Mariyeh by name, is my cousin. I gave my daughter in 
marriage to his son, but he died during her pregnancy ; and she 
took for her portion the fort on the east side of the Euphrates. I 
think it nae be advisable, if you command me, that I should go 
and endeavour to obtain possession of the western fort, when the 
other will fall as a matter of course.’ 

“ Ayad replied, ‘Oh! Abd Allah, wullahy, you have given the 
Islam good advice; may God reward you bounteously: go, with 
the blessing of Allah and his assistance, and if the place holds out 
more than three days, we will send you Al Ashar ibn Kais and 
Abd Allah ibn Inan and their followers: and after the capture of 
the forts, if it please God, we will proceed to Karkisha.’ 

“Yukina answered, ‘We put our trust in God.’ And he 
selected a hundred of his followers, the best and bravest, each with 
a led horse; but they took neither camels nor arms. And they 
proceeded by night, leaving Ayad at Balis, and they journeyed the 
rest of the night till two hours before sunrise, when they reached 
Khanuka, where they found a thousand Armenians with arms and 
accoutrements. And when they reached them and heard the 
champing of the bits, they stopped and listened, and behold they 
were speaking in the language of Rim (Byzantine Greek); so they 
went up to them and inquired of them who they were, saying at 
the same time, ‘This is the great patriarch, the master of a 
surnamed Yukina, and he has run away from the Arabs and has 
come to this castle’—meaning the castle of Riba. And when they 
heard this they were much pleased, deeming it to be good news, 
and they went up to Yukina and saluted him. They also despatched 
one of their captains—a man of the party of Akshifat, the governor 
of the two forts—to inform him of the escape of Yukina, that he 
had run away from the Arabs, and that he asked permission to 
enter the castle. But when the captain arrived and spoke to 
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Akshifat on the subject, the latter became pensive, and said to his 
wazir, “By the Mussieh and the Anjil (Evangil), Yukina is come 
only to try and deceive us, and to take possession of these two 
castles, as he has already done in the case of Tripoli and Sfr 
(Tyre), and we cannot trust him. What is your opinion, oh, my 
wazir 

“‘Tbn Ishak relates that this wazir, whose name was Sharkub, 
was a native of Fawah, a good Christian, wise and eloquent. He 
was one of those who were versed in ancient history and in the 
prophecies of Daniel, and he was of the sect of Abumarin. And 
when Muhammad was sent, he was dwelling in the convent of 
Mar-i-Hanna, or of St. John, which is between Balis and Aleppo. 
And he dwelt there for some time, until his name became fumous 
asa holy man. The Greeks relate of him that he had prostrated 
himself under the hoofs of the ass of Christ, and it became a 
custom with them to make vows and to give alms to him, and as 
his fame was spread abroad and his reputation increased, his 
convent became known only as Dair. Hafar, or ‘the convent of the 
hoof,’ 

“Tt so happened that, one day, he left his convent to visit a 
farm he had in the neighbourhood. And lo! a Badawi passed 
mounted on a she-camel. This was at the time of the greatest 
heat, and he alighted under shadow of the wall of the convent, and 
making his camel kneel down, he gave her food, and then fell 
asleep, the holy man looking on all the time. And lo! while he 
was fast asleep a serpent came forth from the direction of the farm 
with a branch of myrtle in its mouth, and never ceased to fan 
him until he awoke from his sleep. And when the holy man saw 
this he approached the traveller, and, saluting him, said, ‘ Of 
what nation are you?” And he replied, * Of the Arabs.’ ‘I knew 
you were an Arab,’ persisted the holy man ;-‘ but my question is 
of what religion are you? He replied, ‘I am of the religion of 
Islam.’ ‘ Perhaps you are of the religion of him who has appeared 
in the land of Hijaz?” And the Badawi said, ‘ Yes, I am one of 
his followers.’ 

“Ishak relates that the name of the Badawi was Samet ibn 
Warkeh il Hazili ibn Khalet, and that he was cousin to Riwahah 
ibn Makeb il Ansari, the follower of the Prophet. And he was 
one of those who had fought in the presence of the Prophet in the 
cause of his family. But falling into disgrace at the assault upon 
Tabule, Abu ’Ubaidah had sent him to the governor of Rakkah 
to invite him to become a Mussulman. The holy man then ad- 
dressed the Badawi, saying, ‘I have heard that you say that God 
has not created any one greater, or more bountiful, or more 
merciful than Muhammad, your prophet, and that for him you 
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have forsaken Adam, the father of mankind, and Noah, and 
Abraham, and Isaac, and the tribes of Israel, and Moses, and 
‘Jesus, and David, and Solomon; now I wish you to explain to 
me why you have done so.’ Samet replied, ‘ Listen to what I 
say to you, O Sharkub; you will not be fatigued in hearing me 

te those treasures of grace which will reach you in abundance, 
like a two-edged sword. Do you not know that the angels, in- 
habitants of heaven, being assembled in the hall of the debe of 
God, a contention arose between them regarding the management 
of affairs, some saying that the Cherubim were more noble than 
the Ruhanim (spirits), and that those who glorify God were above 
those who are near to God.’ Whereupon Eblis said to them, 
‘God protect you with the shield of hie might, and may he 
establish the foundations of his truth. And hecontinued: ‘T am 
created of fire, and am most excelling in the service of the gracious 
God; and what great difference is there between you and me in 
the manifestation of zeal, which has now lasted with me a hundred 
thousand years? My services have been in heaven and its 
environs, both above and below and on all sides, and on the 
mountains of the earth and in all its parts.’ 

“Gabriel contended with Eblis, disputing his pretensions to 

endurance and earnestness and his claims to precedence. ‘ You 
no more belong to the elect,’ he said, ‘than the lowest of the low. 
There is one among the creatures of heaven whom God is desirous 
of seeing, and he ae promised happiness to us through him, has 
appointed him to be the object of our worship and of our prayers, 
and has assigned him the most exalted place. 
\ “Eblis replied, “O Lord of the angels, is there any way by 
which I may be brought into his presence, or is there any one to 
point me out the way to reach him? For Eblis was much 
astonished at the words of Gabriel, and he added, ‘Considering 
all my great exertions in the service of God, I thought there was 
nobody like me, and that I should be rewarded with the highest 
rank and honour.’ | 

“Upon this, Gabriel pointed out to him a path which he must 
take, and having followed it, he was surprised by the appearance 
in the heavens of the dawning greatness of Muhammad, and he 
heard a voice saying, ‘By my glory and omnipotence, if it were 
not for Muhammad, I would not have created the angels, or the 

ent, or earth, or mankind.’ 

“ Now, when Sharkub heard this story from Samet, he made no 
answer to him, for he knew that what he said was the truth;-and 
he kept it secret. And Sharkub remained in his convent until 
us and Aleppo were taken. He then proceeded to Arla- 

biyeh, and Akshifat, the lord of that place, made him his wazir. 
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“Now, when Akshifat asked Sharkub’s opinion regarding 
Yukina, he replied, ‘O king, Yukina is the prince of philosophy; 
he has read books and has been in company with these Arabs, and 
has entered into their secrets and paid attention to their religion, 
and perhaps he has learnt that the religion of Christ is more 
honourable than that of this people, and he has run away to you 
in this belief; for if the man has come without loads, without 
‘camels, and without arms, be sure that he has run away. It is 
incumbent on you, therefore, that you should go and meet him, 
and pay him great honour, and raise him in rank, and He who 
has given to you power and prosperity, will also enable you to see 
the advantage of having such a man as Yukina under your com- 
mand.’ 

“When Akshifat heard this from his wazir, he went out with 
his soldiers to meet Yukina, Sharkub remaining in the castle. 
Now, when the daughter of Yukina, who had married the son of 
Akshifat, heard that her father was coming, she descended by a 
secret passage or tunnel, and finding that Akshifat had gone to 
meet her father with his soldiers, ro that Sharkub remained be- 
hind wearing the insignia of his office, she went to the wazir, who 
rose up to meet her and make his obeisance. ‘The princess sat 
near him and spoke with him. And he said to her, ‘ O princess, 
be on your guard, and take heed, for I fear for your father from 
the treachery of this accursed man, in consequence of his suspicions 
of him ever since he was at Aleppo, and of his having accepted 
the castles for your dowry; because you must know that your 
father is one of the wisest men in the world, and if he did not 
know that right was with these people, and that what they say is 
true, he would not have followed them.’ 

“The princess answered, ‘I know that you are the most learned 
of all the Christians. What do you.say of this religion?” 

“Sharkub replied, ‘It is the true faith, and their Prophet is 
the one whom Christ has truly announced, and I am secretly of 
their belief’ (literally, keep their secret). And he then related 
to the princess what had passed between him and Samet ibn 
Warkah at the convent. 

“The princess thereupon observed, ‘I accept that which my 
father accepts, but keep your secret lest you should be blamed.’ 

“In the mean time Akshifat met Yukina. They saluted each 
other, descending from their horses to embrace, and then remount- 
ing to return to the.castle. When Yukina and his people entered 
the castle, and his daughter met him and embraced him, he was 
beside himself with joy, while she cried with a loud cry. King 
Akshifat was, however, intending to seize Yukina and his people, 
and to put them all to the sword. And he said to him, ‘O great 
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chief, how did you find these accursed Arabs in their religion, 
their justice and equity, and in their government?’ 

“Yukina answered, ‘The people declare that they do not seek 
the kingdom of this world, but the kingdom of the world to come 
and that which belongs thereto. But they have conquered Syria 
and Egypt, and they have not changed their manners and customs, 
for this people from first to last make a show of justice only to 
enable them to conquer countries. And when I discovered their 
secrets and learnt their true character, I ran away from them and 
left them, and that after I had imagined that they were in the 
right, and had given them good advice, and had consigned to 
them Akka (Acre), and Sir (Tyre), and Latakiyah (Laodiceia), 
and Antioch, and Tripoli; but I hope to recover from them that 
which they have conquered; for I have discovered that Christ is 
very angry with me for having deserted his cause, and neglected 
the sacrifices which he has commanded and enjoined to Peter and 
John.’ 

“ Then he feigned to cry and to bewail himself, so that when 

Akshifat witnessed his grief and heard his words they afflicted 
him, and he said: ‘ QO, chief, if you have repented your evil works 
and have returned to the true religion, be assured of the accept- 
ance of your repentance by God, for the gate of mercy is open to 
all those who truly repent. The feast of the cross will come 
about in the course of twenty days, and Farinanus is at the dair 
“a monastery) of Al Sikr (now Tibni), which is distant one 
arsakh (three miles) from us. He is a man much respected in 
the religion of the Christians, and many learn and profit by his 
wisdom. Now, when the evening before the feast arrives, we will 
go to him, and take our offerings, and candlesticks, and lamps of 
gold and silver to his dair, in fulfilment of our vows, and we will 
plunge you into the water of baptism, and you will come out 
cleansed from all sins, and you will renew your Christianity, and 
be as your mother brought you into this world.’ 

“Yukina replied: ‘I cannot wait until the feast, for I do not 
know when death may come.’ 

“But his daughter said: ‘ My lord, I will not let you go till I 
have filled my sight with you.’ And she persisted in her request, 
and kissed the ground before King Akshifat, saying: ‘ My lord, 
I beg you will permit my father go with me to my castle.’ 7 

“The king replied: ‘I cannot give him up to any one, but 
to-morrow night he shall be with you.’ 

“Yukina knowing, however, that there would be pork in his 
food, said: ‘O, my lord, I am under infinite obligations to you, 
but will you excuse me?” And the Wazir Sharkub observed: 

*Yukina is very anxious to see his daughter, as you must know 
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very well, and it is better that he should go to her to-night, and 
to-morrow night attend upon your highness.’ 

“Upon this Yukina and his daughter rose up, and passed by the 
tunnel or secret passage to the other castle, and his followers with 
him. And when it was night, the princess said to Yukina: 
‘ Father, how is it that you have left the Arabs after your con- 
version, and having fought for their religion? Did you discover 
that the le were in the wrong, and that your first religion was 
the best 

“ And as she repeated her question, ‘Wullahy, he said, ‘I 
only came from my loveand fear for you, for I dread that we may 
be separated in the day of resurrection, and I have learned truly 
and verily that these people who are in the castle cannot resist the 
Arabs, for you must know that my castle was the strongest of all 
the forts in the country, and yet they took it from me. Fear 
' God, and do your best to free yourself from the hands of the 
devil and from hell fire, and turn to God at once; for I swear to 
you, oh, my daughter, that there is no religion of God more ex- 
cellent and perfect than the religion of Islam, which was the reli- 

ion of Christ and of the prophets, but Peter, who was the most 
eens of the Jews, caused the sect of the Christians, as they 
now are, to branch off, and seceded with them from the straight 
th, and he gave them the laws which misled them until they 
lasphemed that which Abraham and Moses had taught. But 
these Arabs follow that which God has commanded to his prophet 
Muhammad in deed and word, therefore do you accept that which 
your father has accepted, and do not follow that which your rela- 
tions believed, that you may be saved.’ 

“The princess replied: ‘Oh, my father, be happy and satisfied, 
I and the Wazir Sharkub were agreed on this point before your 
arrival. I was afraid of what might happen to you on the part of 
the king, and I have accepted that which you have accepted, and 
I aver that there is no God but God, and that Muhammad is his 
prophet.’ 

“ Yukina was delighted to hear that his daughter was of the 
faith of Islam, and he said: ‘ What do you think of this accursed 
infidel? And she replied: ‘Wullahy, Sharkub told me that he 
intended to seize you, and had said that you had only come to 
lay snares for him, for he has heard of what you have done.’ 

“Yukina replied: ‘If this is the case prepare a feast for him, 
and go to him and invite him thereto, he and his people, and I 
will command my followers to seize him, and if we do this the 
castle will be in our possession, since the wazir is privy to our 
intention, and we will consign the two castles to the Mussulmans: 
and, further, I will still make them believe that I have run away 
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from the Mussulmans until such time as I shall have taken 


pos- 
session uf Karkisha, which, may it please God, will fall into the 


pands of the followers of the Prophet.’ 

“The princess accordingly ordered her servants to prepare a 
feast, and get ready sweetmeats and other things. And when she 
had done this, she brought the tables, and placed upon them all 
the dishes, both hot and cold. Then she went by the tunnel to 
the second castle, and stood before the king, after kissing the 

d in his pesos. and said: ‘I am come to you that you 
and your people may grace with your presence a banquet given 
in honour of my father’s return to his religion.’ 

“The king upon this said to his wazir: ‘Guard this place, and 
be governor thereof till my return.’ And taking with him his 
nobles, chamberlains, and his relatives, he descended into the 
tunnel, the princess leading the way. When this took place the 
wazir knew that he would not return. Now, when King Akshifat 
reached the castle, Yukina and his friends rose up to meet him, 
he having told them what to do. So when they met face to face, 
Yukina went forward to embrace the king and press him to his 
bosom, which he did with the force with which the lion seizes his 

and his followers seizing those whom they went forward to 


lcsce after a similar fashion, they were enabled to cut off their 


heads without any resistance on their part, and as no noise was 
made the people without knew nothing about it. 

“ After this they descended into the tunnel, and hastened to 
the place where the wazir was, and they found him waiting for 
them. When he saw them, he smiled and cursed the infidels, 
exclaiming at the same time: ‘There is no God but one God, and 
Muhammad is his prophet.’ But no one knew what had happened 
to the king and to his followers that were with him. 

“Yukina having taken his seat on the throne of Akshifat, he 

n to summon the people, offering to them the alternative of 
embracing Islamism or being put to death. 

“A short time afterwards Abd Allah ibn Inan and Sohal ibn 
Adi arrived with a thousand horsemen, and Yukina pretended to 
resist them, and he kept up this pretence for five days; but they 
knew that it was a stratagem, for he sent to them secretly to inform 
them of what had happened, and added, that he would consign 
the castle to them that very night; ‘and I will pretend,’ he wrote, 
‘torun away from you to the city of Karkisha, in order that it 
may please God to deliver-it into your hands. And when it was 
mi he bade Sharkub consign the castle to them, while he him- 

made his way by the tunnel to the castle on the other side of 
the river. 

“And this happened the very day that a messenger arrived 
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from Karkishah bringing presents to Yukina, and congratulations 
on his return to his former religion. Yukina caused the messenger 
to alight in the tents of his people, and whilst he was holding 
conversation with him below the Islam war cry and the call to 
rayer sounded from the castle. Yukina exclaimed, ‘ By my 
aith, these Arabs are devils!” And then the Mussulmans were 
heard shouting out, ‘ Where is Yukina, that we may cleave him 
to the earth with our swords? Upon this Yukina rose up and 


fled with his friends, and his daughter, and the messenger who 
had come from the chief of Karkisha.” 


Il. 


THERE is no more common mistake than to speak of the river 
Habor, but wherever the name is mentioned in Holy Writ, it isas 
a town. Hoshea is described as carrying away Israel into Assyria 
and placing them in Halah and in Habor by the river of Gozan 
(2 Kings, xvii. 6); and again in xvii. 11, “in Halah and in 
Habor = the river of Gozan.” In 1 Chron. v. 26, Habor is also 
associated with Halah and Haran, and the river of Gozan. An- 
other common error, and one which even Layard has fallen into, 
is to confound the river of the town Habor with the Chebar, 
where Ezekiel saw his vision, and where the children of Israel sat 
down and wept. This river was in the land of the Chaldeans 
(Jer. 1. 3). Hence Professor Rawlinson has in his “ Ancient 
Monarchies” identified it with “ Herodotus,” vol. iii. p. 449, as 
with the canal of Gobares—the Persian satrap. Benjamin of 
Tudela, Rabbi Petachia, and other Jews, however, identify the 
Chebar with the Hindiyah or Pallacopas, where is still the once 
splendid mausoleum of the prophet Ezekiel, on the banks of the 
very river by which he dwelt. Huetius reads Gobar (Cell. 
* Not. Orb. Antiq.,” p. 630), and Neubauer, Gobya (Geo. du 
Talmud,” p. 326), for the same river. 

Habor, the city, is the same as Arbonai of Judith (ii. 24), the 
Chabora of Ptolemy (v. 18, 6), the Aborensium Castellum of 
Simocatta (lib. iv. c. x.), and the Arban or Araban of the modern 
Arabs, celebrated for the important archeological discoveries made 
there by Mr. Layard. Habor was on the river of Gozan, whence 
Ptolemy designated the region Gauzanitis. Neubauer, in his 
“ Geo. a Talmud” (p. 388), calls it Nahr Goza, an upper tributary 
of the river Bab or Khabur. For there is no question but that 
the great central river of Mesopotamia, called Araxes by Xeno- 
phon, became afterwards known by the name of the city on Its 
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banks, and was indifferently called by the Greeks and Romans 
Chaboras, Chabura, Aborrhas, and Aburas, and is now called the 
Khabur. Ptolemy placed his region of Gauzanitis (Gozan) be- 
tween the Chaboras and the Saocoras. 

At the mouth of the Khabur (El Bab, or the “ gateway,” or 
“entrance” into Mesopotamia of the Talmuds) are the ruins of 
the city Karkisha or Karkisivah, on the nght side, now crowned 
by the modern town of Abfi Sarai, or “the father of palaces,” 
and on the left, mounds of ruins designated as Kalneh, and iden- 
tified by General Chesney with the biblical Chalne or Chalanne. 
The question is quite an open one, for, although Benjamin of 
Tudela identified Rakkah with Chalne, it may have been by mis- 
take, and as Karkisha, the Circesium of the Romans, has been 
identified with Carchemish, and Isaiah says, “Is not Chalne as 
Charchemish ?” (x. 9), there may be some grounds for the identi- 
fication; but modern Assyriologists identify the latter city with 
Mambej or Magog, the Hierapolis of the Macedonians, ee they 
tell us that the Assyrian name of Karkisha was Kirki or Karki. 

Mambej, Rakkah, and Karkisha, all three meet more or less the 
biblical requisites of commanding passes of the Euphrates, and 
there can be no question of the importance of the latter city, 


standing as it does at the confluence of two rivers, and itself the 


first of a long line of towns and stations extending thence to Mosul 
or Nineveh, the names of which have been placed on record by the 
Arabian geographers.* 

It was to this point, then, that the renegade and arch-traitor 
Yukina directed his machinations, after the strategical capture of 
the castles of Zilba and Riba. 

Al Wakidi relates, “that he has it from Saif ibn Omar el 
Tamini, that upon Yukina’s arrival at Karkisha, he informed the 
ruler Shariad, nephew of the king at Ras al Ain, what had 
happened with regard to the two castles, and how the Arabs had 
taken them. When the prince heard these things he became 
terrified and filled with apprehension lest his city should also be 
taken from him. 


“But Yukina said to him: ‘Oh, my lord, do not fear, we will 


eee 





* Cyrus appears, from the narrative of Xenophon, who calls the river, 
Araxes, to have crossed in the month of August, when the waters would be at 
minimum. There were many villages at that time full of corn and wine, 
so the Greeks tarried here three days. 

Diocletian strengthened the place in order to give security to the Roman 
tier, and Ammianus Marcellinus describes Circesium as a strong place 
hed in an artistic-like manner. Procopius described the fortifications as 
ning a triangular figure at the junction of the two rivers. The ruins of the 
ancient walls and towers are, indeed, still to be seen. Julian appears to have 

crossed the river by a bridge of boats in April, when the waters were high. 
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fight for you till all of us are dead, and if they come upon us and 
besiege us, I will engage to kill them, or. make prisoners of their 
bravest men, and they shall not do you any harm.’ The chief 

utting trust in Yukina’s words, invested him with a robe of 
faces and bade him welcome to his palace. He also despatched 
a messenger the same night to his uncle, the king of the land of 
Rabiah, who was at Ras al Ain, informing him of the fall of Riba 
and Zilba, how Yukina had deserted the Arabs after serving under 
them, and asking him to come to his assistance against the Arabs, 

“ The messenger travelled through the desert to Dair Saria, and 
from thence he went to Majdel, and from it to Ras al Ain; and 
he found that the king, after repairing the forts and ramparts of 
that city very strongly, and widening the trenches, had pitched 
his tents and banners to the west on the road to Mankab, where he 
was preparing to resist Ayad ibn Ghanim il Ashari.” 

Dair Saria is not on the list of towns or places given by the 
Arabian geographers on the Khabur. It may have been the 
modern Dair, also known as Dair Abuna. This town being on 
the Euphrates north of Karkisha, it would scarcely have been on 
the direct road to Ras al Ain, but the messenger is described as 
travelling by the desert. This view of the subject is further 
corroborated by the messenger proceeding thence to Majdel, which 
is not on the Khabur, strictly speaking, but on its western tribu- 
tary, the river of Ras al Ain; the Nahr Goza or Gozan of the 
Talmuds, as distinguished from the Nahr Gambda; the Myg- 
donius, or river of Nisibin. Mankab is an unknown site. vs it 
was not at Mankab that Shariad pitched, but on the road to it, 
west of Ras al Ain, it may be another form for Mambeg. The 
Arabs call the hilly range which stretches to the west of the 
Khabur, from the Restaten to Sinjar by the volcanic mountain 
of Kukab, or “ the star,” Jebel Mankbar, which approximates still 
more closely to the name given. The prolongation of the same 
chain west of Nahr Goza is called Abd al Assis. The whole region 
of Gauzinitis, between the Khabur and the Balicha, is called by 
the Arabian geographers Diyar Mudhar. The Christian women 
of Antioch are described by S. Isaac, as sacrificing in secret on the 
house tops to Venus under the name of Kukab or Kaukabtha, “the 
star.” 

Shariad had gathered together his forces then at Mankab, 
where he was preparing to resist Ayad. “To that effect he had 
gathered together the Arabs of Jezirah (Mesopotamia), the Bent 
Taghallub and the Ayad es Shamta, with their chiefs, viz., Naufel 
ibn Mazan and Ramd ibn Aasin, and Asjaa ibn Wajil and Mayes 
sireh ibn Aamir, and he said to them: ‘Oh, ye brave among the 
Arabs, we have always taken care of your young and aged, and 
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have allowed you to live in our land, and to cultivate it, and to 
eat the produce thereof; we therefore expect that you will now 
evince your gratitude, for you and we are one. These Arabs, 
your relations, have already conquered Syria and the country of 
the Kubt (Copts), which is Egypt. And they are not satisfied 
therewith, but have come against us to contend with us for our 
kingdom, and they will turn us out of our land, and I am in fear 
for you, because this people have set their minds upon conquering, 
and they will not leave you nor remain away from you, nor will 
they even be content if you give them up Jezirah (Meso tamia), 
unless you adopt their religion. If, therefore, you think it right 
to fight for your religion and your families, we will stand by you 
for God has appointed us over the people, and the land is ours an 
yours, and, if it comes to such an extremity, we will die together, 
and our memory will remain to eternity.’ 

“ And they (the Arabs) consented to this, and they all swore 
and covenanted that they would die by one sword. Upon this 
the king brought out presents, and robes of honour, and arms and 
accoutrements for distribution. 

“ When the messenger, whom the chief of Karkisha had sent 
came and stood before him and presented the letter to him, an 
when he had read it and understood its meaning, viz., that he 
demanded assistance from him, he called Wartabek the Amir, who 
was ruler of ‘Tel Mazin, and Nuini, and Tel al Arab, and Aabidin, 
and Mushrab, and Sawida, and sent with him four thousand 
horsemen to Karkisha.” 

Ewald, in his notes to Wakidi, suggests that Tel Mazin is the 
same place as is noticed by Abulfeda under the name of Mazer, 
for-Mauzer, and by Schultens, in his “ Life of Salah-ed-din,” as 
Al Mauzer, which name again was applied to two different castles 
in the neighbourhood of Mosul or Mausil. But Mr. Taylor, with 
@ greater amount of probability, ideatifies the site with Tela or 
Kuhrassar. Nuini, or Nini, is an orthography of Nineveh, often 
used by Arabian writers. Tel el Arab is identified by Ewald with 
Tel Afar, near Mosul. Aabidin is evidently the same as Tur 
Abdin or Abadin of the Syrians—the Mons Masius of the Romans. 
Mushrab may be an abbreviation for Mush or Mash-Rabbia, an- 
other name for the same region, or rather its southerly portion, 
and whence the Romans appear to have got their Masius. Sawida 
4 Sawila has been identified with St. Sophylas, near Ras al 

n. 

The auxiliaries sent to Karkisha are described as “ passing over 
& bridge which was on the Khabur. This bridge had pillars of 
on, to which were attached chains, and on these chains were 
ds. And they dug a large and deep trench round the town, 
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and fortified themselves strongly, and thus awaited the arrival of 
the Mussulmans.” 

Mr. Taylor reads from another manuscript of Al Wakidi’s, 
simply that at the time of the Arab conquest there was a bridge 
(a kind of suspension bridge) over the Khabur. He, Wakidi, 
says: “Schariam, son of Forninum or Firuf, governor of all 

pper and Lower Diyar-bakir, who had his head-quarters at Ras 
al a sent his nephew, the Armenian governor of Tel Mozen 

ela), to the help of the Christian prince of Circesium Wortbeg 
artabet). He caused the bridge over the Khabir to be 
estroyed. The bridge rested on iron columns, with chains 
between them, upon which boards were laid.” (Jour. Roy. Geo, 
Soc., vol. xxxviii. p. 350.)* 

Mr. Taylor relates this apparently in connexion with Ras al 
Ain, of which ancient place, not less remarkable for its peculiar 
physical features—more especially its large ‘and numerous springs 
—than for its eventful history, he may be said to have been the 
first to give us any accurate and detailed account. Mr. Taylor 
also, it 1s to be observed, identifies Tel Mozen or Mazin with 
Tela, the Telassar of the Samaritan captivity,. now indifferently 
called Kuh-rassar (Kuh being the same as Tel and Teppeh, a 
“hill” or “ mound”) and Viran Shahir, “ruined city.” This is an 
important identification. 

“ Now when Yukina,” Wakidi proceeds to relate, “ran away 
from Zilba, and the Mussulmans had taken possession of that 
place, Sharkub pointed out to them the secret passage to the 
second castle, iol they descended into it and took the castle, and 
killed those who were in it. And they took the property of 
Akshifat and his treasures, and sent them all to Ayad, writing at 
the same time a letter, in which they privately informed him of 
all that Yukina had done, which, when Ayad read, he felt grate- 
ful to him, and prayed for him. 

“‘ Ayad then sent orders to Inan and Sohail, and bade them go 
and take charge of the two castles, leaving the horses, whilst the 
men should proceed on foot to besiege Karkisha. Abd Allah 
Inan and Sohail acted according to their instructions, and they 
appointed Akwas ibn Ghanim il Medinah governor of the western 
fort (Zilba), with a hundred horse. 

“ They then proceeded to Karkisha, and when there remained 
only the river between them and that city, some of the inhabr- 
tants pointed out to them a ford, which they passed by night, and 
they thus came up to the enemies of God. They sent at the same 





* It is P 
governor o 


ossible that this should be read, “Sent his nephew Wortbeg— 
Tel Mozen—to the help of the Christian prince of Circesium. 
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time messages to Maskakh, and Majuliyeh, and Fadin, and Sur, 
and promised the inhabitants immunity from pillage, and that they 
Should not be molested in their homes, if they would not act 
against them, and they added, ‘If we succeed we will be kind to 

u, and if we do not succeed you will be equally indebted to us 
tor our clemency.’ And the peasants consented to the pro ” 

Of these villages, Sur remains to the present day on the Khabur 
between Maksin and Karkisha, from which latter city it is only a 
few miles distant. 

“When Abd Allah ibn Inan had thus gained over the people 
who resided in the-villages round Karkisha by promising them 
that their property should be respected, he sent one of his fol- 
lowers, named Shamal ibn Sabek il Tamimi, who was one of the 
companions of the prophet, attended by a hundred horsemen, to 
fetch provisions oo money from the environs of Maksin and 
Araya. 

Maksin is the Makisin of Edrisi, twenty-one Arabian miles, of 
sixty to a degree, from Karkisha, and upon the river Khabur. 
Araya appears to be the same as Arban or Araban, the ancient 
Habor or Arbonai, at least there is no other name that approxi- 
mates to it on the Khabur. 

Shamal appears to have extended his plundering expeditions, or 
his “ requisitions,” as they are called in modern times, to Thananir, 
neat Kukab, for Al Wakidi goes on to say: 

_ “When Shamal got to Thamaniyeh (as he writes it), he became 

anxious to plunder that place. but Naufal ibn Mazin il Ayadi 

came out against him with five hundred Christian horsemen, fell 

_ him, and recovered all the plunder that he had previously 
en.” 

Thananir, it is to be observed, is the Thannuriormega of 
Procopius, and it is admirably situated on the Khabur, below the 
—_ of the rivers of Ras al Ain and Nisibis, at the volcanic 

ill of Kukab. 

“Upon this Shamal called out to his followers, ‘Oh, brave 
cavaliers! Know that! your enemies are upon you in great 
numbers, and nothing will save you but the goodness of your 
cause. Fight, therefore, bravely, and hesitate not in contending 
for the pardon of God, and let us gain paradise by dying in battle 
against the infidels.’ 

“His followers rallied upon these words, and, unfurling the 
standard of truth, they bade farewell to this world, and fought as 
though they were bearing witness to the last day and their souls 
teceived the recompense due to their holy deeds. For they did 
hot cease fizhting until thirty of them were slain and twenty-three 
_ Were taken prisoners, among whom was their chief, Shamal ibn 
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Sabek. The remainder fled to the army of the Islam, and they 
related to their friends what the Christians had done to them, 
upon which they were very angry, and said, ‘Keep this thing 
secret lest the enemies of God should rejoice over us.’ 

“In the mean time, Naufal had got his prisoners together, and 
binding them with cords, tying their legs to their horses, and 
shackling them together, he proceeded with them to Ras al Ain. Ar- 
rived there, he was informed that the king was encamped at Mur) il 
Tair, or the ‘ meadow of birds,’ on the side of Mankab, so he pro- 
ceeded thither with his prisoners, and taking them into his presence, 
the king inquired respecting them. Naufal thereupon related to 
him how they had attacked Thamaniyeh, but that Christ had 
— him the victory over them, and he had slain thirty of their 

ravest men and taken these twenty-three prisoners. Whereupon 
the king ordered their heads to be cut off. Shamel ibn Sabek 
was the last whom they brought forward. He was a very hand- 
some man, and when they were going to cut off his head, the 
triarch Tutha (or ‘of Tutha’) interceded in his favour, and the 
a spared his life for the sake of the holy man, who took him to 
his country, and gave him employment in his garden. 

“ When the news of this catastrophe reached Ayad, who was at 
that time in the neighbourhood of Rakkah, where he had passed 
over the river, not expecting resistance on the part of Shariad and 
his troops, he said, ‘ Let us go and attack the people of Roha,’ 
(Callirhoé and Edessa, now Urfah.) But Khalid observed, ‘ Will 
you leave an army prepared to meet you, and fight with you, and 
go to the cities? You ought first to meet this enemy, and when 
you have struck their hearts with fear and conquered them, then 
proceed to what country you please, and God will give you the 
victory.’ 

“Ayah yielded to this remonstrance, and while they were at 
Rakkah, spies arrived and informed them that Shahriad, the king 
of Ras al Ain, and Tutha, chief of Kifr (Kefr Tutha, ‘ place of 
mulberries’ ?), and the rest of his chiefs, had collected an army of 
one hundred thousand Christian Greeks, Armenians, and Arabs; 
but that the Arabs had separated from them with their wives and 
families, so that, if one of them should wish to run away, he 
would recollect his children and fight to the last; and they had 
departed from the Greeks, one day’s journey, and were on their 
way to the army of Islam. 

“When Ayad heard this, he sent to them Walid ibn Akbeh, 
who assembled their chiefs, and said to them, ‘Oh, ye brave 
Arabs, do ye not know that prudence is better than repentance? 

ou are not more powerful in battle than we are, nor is your land 
wider than that of the Ghassan, nor is there any one of you like 
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to Jibleh ibn Ayham, who had sixty thousand followers, yet we 
conquered his armies with sixty of our men. It is better that you 
should come to us and be on our side, and that we should be 
brethren and united in this world and in the next. 

“ Ayad ibn Tirab and Ayad es Shamta, their greatest infidels 
and unbelievers, arose and went over to the Greeks, but the Beni 
Taghalb and Rabiyeh joined the army of Ayad and turned 
Mussulmans. Ayad thereupon praised and encouraged them, and ~ 
said to them: ‘God has been very gracious to you by your coming 
to us, and your having renounced the worship of the Cross, for 
God has ennobled our religion and glorified our Prophet, and he 
has promised us—and his promise is true—that we should conquer 
the kingdom of Kesri (Chosroes) and Kaiser (Cesar), and that — 
we should take their churches.’ 

“ And Ayad proceeded to attack Shariad. With regard to the 
latter, he assembled his patriarchs and chiefs, and he said to them: 
‘Ye must know that I have heard that in times past kings used 
to fight in person. I therefore wish to go out to-morrow with 
the troops to meet these people in the hopes that I may vanquish 
them. - 3 I wish you to appear to be opposed to my proceeding, 
and to draw your swords, and pretend that you would kill me. 
will then say to you, “ Surrender yourselves to these people, that I 
may see you pass under their yoke,” but you will appear to wish 
then to go against them, and do not put up your swords, but fall 
upon me a second time, and then I will run away to them, and I 
will kneel before their chiefs, and I will tell them that I wanted 
to surrender to them, but that you revolted against me, and wished 
to kill me, and behold I am come to you. Then when the atten- 
tion of the Mussulman shall be turned away from me, I will fall 
upon their chief and kill him, and run away back again to you.’ 

“ But Wartabek, the Armenian (the same whom Mr. Taylor 
makes Christian prince of Circesium, or Karkisha, from another 
manuscript of Al Wakidi’s), said to him: ‘ How shall we permit 
you to risk your life? If you do this we cannot trust the Arabs, 
and we are afraid that the king will be angry with us, and will 
say, How was it that you allowed him to risk his life in this way? 

“Upon which Yukina said: ‘Oh, king, this sayid (lord) is 
right in what he has urged. How can we allow you to go to this 
people; but I will contrive something easier.’ 

“ Shariad and Rubil, the Armenian, asked: ‘ What is this con- 
trivance ?” 

“ And Yukina Peplied: ‘ Let us go out to them altogether, and 
meet them, and show fight to the utmost of our power, and when 
the Arabs have come near to us (for you must know that there is 
a party of Greeks among their soldiers, who have accepted their 
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religion as I did), and have shown their utmost power, and have 
fought with us, we will send to them a messenger sueing for 
peace, and he shall say to them, “ We want ten of your chiefs that 
we may decide what is to be done between us in order that we 
may come to terms of peace.” And when they come into our 
power we will seize them, and draw our swords in the presence of 
their friends, and will say, “ Either you will abandon the siege, or 
we will cut off their heads.” And when these people see that we 
are in earnest, they will wish to have their chiefs back again, and 
then we will agree with them to give them back their friends if 
they will go away from us, for the Arabs if they promise a thing 
they will stand by it. And we will say to them, “ You have taken 
Ras al Ain, and the two forts, and the large cities, and we now 
think it will be best to make a truce with you for a year, after 
which we will accept your religion, or go away to the land 
of Rim.” 

“Then Rubil, the Armenian, said: ‘What if they were to 
send to us their vilest men, who are of no credit, or even if they 
were chiefs, and we should seize them as you have suggested, and 
should threaten them with death, suppose they should not care, 
what shall we do then?” 

“Upon this Yukina pretended to be very angry, and swore by 
the + ene (Messiah): ‘The dread of these people has filled 
your hearts, and you will never prosper. I swear that I fought 
them bravely in my castle, and if it had not been for one of my 
slaves, called Damis Abu-|-Hiil, who betrayed me, they would 
never have reached me or overcome me, and thus your country 
is fortified, and there is no access to it except from two directions, 
the mountain and the west. And your wall is well fortified. So 
take heed of my words, and before you fight for your religion, 
and gratify the Musseeh by shedding blood in his cause, send a 
messenger, and I will despatch with him a note containing the 
names of those I wish them to send to us as envoys.’ 

“Upon this Wartabek thejArmenian laughed and said: ‘ By 
my religion, the Arabs will not listen to us without taking 
hostages.’ 

“Yukina replied angrily: ‘ How your ideas are opposed to one 
another, and how weak are your hearts! If these Mussulmans 
ask hostages of us we will choose the poorest inhabitants of the 
city, and will clothe them with robes of state, and decorate them 
with the badges of chieftains, and we will send them to them.’ 

“ Shariad exclaimed: ‘I swear by the sacrifice we will do as 
Yukina has said.’ Then he commanded his followers and the 
patriarchs to prepare for battle, and they obeyed him and armed 
themselves, The next day-they all went out, and when Abd 
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Allah ibn Inan saw that they were prepared to give battle, he 
commanded his followers to mount their aan and he led them 
towards the opening which they had made for themselves in the 
trench, and they met their enemies crying: ‘O God, assist us 
against these people as you assisted us on the day of the battle of 
the Ahzrab’ (companions of the Prophet). 

“Then Ibn Inan traversed their ranks and marshalled them in 
squadrons, and said to them: ‘I am going towards the leader of 
these people and their cross; follow me, O Mussulmans, and if 
God gives us the victory, and we pull down their cross, they will 
no longer stand before us. And they answered: ‘O Amir, we 
swear by the God of secrets, you have invited us to do what we 
will most willingly perform, so lead on, and we will follow you.’ 

“ Abd Allah ibn Inan accordingly advanted against the Chris- 
tians, and the standard-bearer of the Mussulmans, Sahel ibn Adi, 
was severely wounded whilst fighting bravely for the cause of 
God, but the rest made good use of their swords and spears 
against the enemies of God. 

“One Abd Allah er Rahman ibn Malik il Ashkar met Wartik 
(or Wartabek), the Armenian, and when he saw his armour he 
knew that he was one of the chiefs, and he fell upon him and 
pressed him sore till he pierced his breast with a spear, the head 
of which came out between his shoulders. And Inan ibn Mu- 
kurran met Shariad, who had nearly routed the Mussulman army, 
and he attacked him, not knowing that he was the king of the 
city, but taking him for one of the chiefs he fell upon him, calling 
out, ‘I am Naaman ibn Mukarran (or Mirwan), a lion in war.’ 

“ And when Shariad heard his name, and knew him to be the 
chieftain who had conquered Jerusalem, he turned and fled. But 
Naaman pursued him, crying: ‘ Where will you fly from me, oh, 
thou enemy of God? And overtaking him he threw his javelin 
through his body, the spear-head coming out at the other side, 
and he fell down weltering in his blood. And when the rest of 
the Christians saw that their king was slain, they turned and fled, 
and took refuge in their city. 

“'The Queen Armanusah applied for advice in such an ex- 
tremity to Yukina, saying: ‘ “4 servant of the Musseeh, we have 
no one but you to set our government in order and to advise us.’ 
He replied: ‘Oh, queen, I am your servant in everything.’ And 
she invested him and his followers with robes of honour, -and 
appointed him governor of the city. Then Yukina turned to his 
followers and said: ‘ You must know that this city is under my 
command, and the queen places her whole hopes in you; you 
must, therefore, fight in her cause.’ 

“So he placed his men on the ramparts, and he set up large 
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catapultas that could throw missiles across the river Khabur, 
The people in the city also did their best to secure themselves 
and heir roperty, and shut up their women and children in the 
houses, the Mussulmans approached the city, Yukina began 
to throw stones with his catapultas, which he did with great 
effect. And he continued to do so for some days, and the spot 
whence he hurled the stones became known as the Burj al Arab 
(or the Arab’s Tower). 

“The Mussulmans continued, however, to press the people of 
Karkisha very hard, and the queen said to Yukina: ‘ Where is 
the fulfilment of the promises which you made to King Shariad? 
He replied: ‘ I will keep my word” Then Yukina mounted upon 
the wall, on the side where the Muslim were posted, and he cried 
out to them: ‘Qh, ye assembly of Arabs, the fight has continued 
for a long time between us, so send me ten of your chiefs that we 
may see what conditions we can agree upon between us, until you 
suceeed in conquering the King of Ras al Ain, which if you do, 
then we will submit, and you can demand of us what property 
you may desire. We are aware that if you once make a promise 
you will keep it.’ 

“When Abd Allah Inan and Sohail and their followers saw 
Yukina they knew that he was plotting some stratagem against 
the people of the city. And Sohail called out: ‘Oh, enemy of 
yourself, you have escaped from our hands and returned to your 
first religion, where will you fly from us to get out of our reach? 
You have fallen into the cage, and we will soon take the town 
with the sword, and we will cut off your head.’ 

“Yukina replied: ‘You cannot prevail against our city, 
because it is fortified and full of brave men, and the strength is 
with us in abundance. So send to us ten of your men in whose 
word you trust, and whom I will name, in order that we may 
enter into a treaty with them, and if you conquer Ras al Ain we 
will submit, but we wish to make a truce for the rest of this year, 
of which there are four months remaining.’ 

“ Abd Allah Inan said upon this: ‘I consent to what you pro- 
pose; who are the ten men you require? Yukina then named 
them, and said: ‘If you send any others but them there will be 
no peace between us.” Abd Allah replied: ‘ We will send the 
very men you ask, and no others, so come down and open the 

tes.’ 

“But Yukina went to the queen, and he said: ‘The Muslim 
require hostages.’ She replied: ‘Send those whom you mentioned 
from among the rabble.’ 

“He replied: ‘We must submit to necessity. The people of 
your city have chiefs who despise your youth and your widow- 
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hood, and perhaps if they hear of our having made peace with the 
Arabs, they may not consent to it, and may send for assistance to 
Antalik King of Bentuwi, and Mosul, and to the Jerd, and to the 
lord of Ibikariyeh.’ The queen replied: ‘ What do you think we 
ought todo? And he said: ‘Send hostages from among them 
to the Arabs,’” 

The Bentuwi, or “ sons of Tuwi,” appear to have been the tribe 
at that time in occupation of Mosul, or the neighbourhood. The 
Jerd were apparently another tribe in the same neighbourhood. 
Ibikariyeh is not easily identified. The word has been read by 
some as Hukkariya, and Al Jerd as Ba’al Kerd. 

“ Yukina did this that there should be no one in the city to 
thwart him in his plans. The queen, yielding to his advice, sent the 
chiefs of the ae as hostages, and when they had passed through 
the gates, the ten followers of the dy as were admitted into the 
city. And when they were within, Yukina appointed the Burj, 
or tower known as Burj il Manzar, as their quarters, for it was the 
place in which a large proportion of the wealth and property of the 
city had been deposited. 

“ Yukina then returned to the queen, and said: ‘I have placed 
them in the Burj, and to-morrow we will take them to the ram- 
parts, and will say to the enemy, “ You will either go away, or 
we will cast them from the top of the parapets,” and we will draw 
our swords upon them.’ 

“ But the queen said: ‘How ‘shall we do with regard to our 
own hostages? They will retaliate upon our people, and then 
their friends will rise against us and our honour will be tarnished.’ 
Yukina replied: ‘If you are afraid of your people, make peace 
with the Muslim.’ And she said: ‘ Advise us to the best of your 


judgment.’ Yukina replied: ‘To hear is to obey. I will now pro-. 


ceed to these ten men and hear what their chief has commanded 
them, and what it is they require of us in order to make peace.’ 

“Yukina then proceeded to the Burj, where the ten Muslim 
were, and informed them of his intention to surrender the place. 
And he said: ‘ When you hear loud shouts, do you then fall upon 
the soldiers in the Burj.’ He then gave them their arms and a 
password. He then went back to them and placed them upon the 
ramparts, taking care to leave no Greeks with them. And when 
it was dark, he once more went back to them and gave them.a 
signal, whereupon they drew their swords, and attacking the 
people made the Greeks taste the bitterness of death. 

“ When the people of Karkisha awoke the next morning, they 
found that the Muslim had taken possession of the city; upon this 
they sought to take refuge in the great Burj, but the Muslim fell 
upon them and slew them. ‘The queen felt that she must have 
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been betrayed by Yukina, so she would not fight. But the troops 
and the people called out, ‘ Al ghaun! al ghaun! that is to say, 
‘Quarter? quarter! The Muslim (who it is to be supposed had 
been admitted into the city by their companions-in-arms) sacked 
the city, and took what property and treasure there was in it. A 
fifth part of this treasure was set apart for the public or common 
treasury, the rest was divided among the troops. They then 
offered the religion of Islam to the inhabitants, sparing the lives 
of those who accepted it, and giving them a portion of the plunder, 
but those who refused they cut off their heads. 

“The people of Karkisha who had ‘turned Muhammadans 
assembled before Abd Allah Inan and Sohail, and said to them, 
‘Lo, we have accepted your religion, and we want our gardens 
and vineyards back again, for which we will pay you a tax as we 
used to pay to those in power before you.’ 

* But Abd Allah replied: ‘The property is all in the hands of 
the Imams, and does not belong to you any more, for we have 
acquired it with our swords, and the land does not return to you 
in consequence of your conversion, for your conversion was due to 
us as the price of your blood; but the trees of this land, and the 
vineyards, and the gardens, and the land itself, and the jarunih 
(that is the threshing floors), are all under the dominion of the 
Imam. He will take therefrom what he requires, and divide the 
rest among the faithful.’ 

“The queen and her followers also turned Mussulmans, and 
Abd Allah left them in their own homes and was very kind to 
them, in order that the people of the country should hear of it, and 
be induced to follow their example. 

“The taking of Karkisha occurred on the first of Ramadan, 
A.H. 18 (October 6, a.p. 639); and the Muslim took the great 
church which was called Bayaah Jurjus, i.e. the church of St. 
George, and, expelling the priests, they turned it into a musjid 
or mosque. 

“Then Abd Allah Inan appointed Jerjil ibn Kaab governor of 
the city, with fifty men, whilst he himself proceeded to Maksin 
and Arayat. The first-mentioned town submitted, and was put 
under a contribution of four thousand dinars of gold of Heraclea, 
and ten thousand dirhems, and a thousand loads of wheat and 
barley, and one hundred cloaks. 

“After this, Abd Allah departed towards Sakiyeh (Sakiniyeh 
of *Forbes, Journ. R. G. S., vol. ix. p. 419), which he spared for 
half the above amount, as he likewise did the people of Thananiyah 
and of Arayat. 

“Then he proceeded to Majdal, which, like the other towns, 
surrendered without striking a blow; and he remained at this 
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latter place to await the commands of the Amir Ayad ibn 
Ghanim. 

“ And the amir wrote to him: ‘I have received your letter and 
have thanked God for the conquests which he has granted to the 
Mussulmans in his mercy and generosity. Remain in your place 
till you hear further from me. "aes be with you.’ 

“And Saif ibn Sa’ad has related that, when God gave the 
victory to Abd Allah Inan over the river Khabur and its towns, 
and he had taken up his abode in Majdal, Kais ibn Abi Jazin 
composed verses in honour of his successes.” 

There is one point that is not quite clear in this narrative. 
Majdal or Mijdal is situate on the river of Ras al Ain, not a ve 
great distance to the south of that town. Now it is not probable 
that Abd Allah Inan would have continued peaceably established 
there in his rule over the Khabur, if Ras al Ain had not been also 
subjected. The text is manifestly discrepant upon that point. 
Mr. Taylor, quoting another manuscript of Al Wakidi’s, says of 
Ras al Ain, “It was the only town in Rabiaa taken during the 
Moslem conquest by the sword. Its central position and great 
strategic importance made the Greeks defend it to the last. It 
was also full of fugitives and their property.” And in another 
place (Journ. R. G, S., xxxvili. pp. 351 and 352) {he adds from 
Wakidi: “ Ras al Ain was captured from the Byzantines under . 
Martemius, as governor, after the decisive victory gained by 
Ayadh ebn Ghanem over the Christians at Murj Raaben, by a 
_ stratagem of the renegade Aleppine-Yokinna. This took place in 
Omar’s khalifate after a protracted resistance, in A.H. 17; a.D. 638.” 
This, then, according to this account, occurred a year previously 
to the fall of Karkisha. 

The place called Murj Raaben appears to be the same as that 
designated as Murj al Tair, or the “ meadow of birds,” in our 
manuscript. It is certain that Wartabek, the Armenian, was not 
governor of Karkisha, for he is clearly described as having been 
sent by King Shariad, upon the receipt of a letter from his 
nephew, to the succour of that town; but if King Shariad, the 
uncle, came in person to the relief of Karkisha, we can understand 
how the fatal battle of Mur} Raaben, or Murj al Tair, would have 
been followed by the subjugation of the whole of the country. 
The dates given of the fall of Ras al Ain and of the capture of 
Karkisha are opposed to this view of the subject; which is other- 
wise upheld by the death of Shariad, and the town having been 
put to the sword, which in other manuscripts appears to be made 
to apply to Ras al Ain, as an exceptional case. In the other 
manuscript before quoted, the nephew of Shariad is, we have seen 
also, described as governor of Tel Mazin or Mozen; in this case 
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the city of Karkisha may have been defended by King Shariad in 
n, and it may have been he who fell at the battle of Murj al 
Daioh queen Armanusah embracing Islamism. 

Murj Raaban, or “the meadow of Rabbia,” or Murj al Tair, 
“the meadow of birds,” would appear also, from its name, to 
correspond to the ancient Gozan, or “ pastures,” known to the 
Romans as Aeger Eliensis, from Eleia, now Ai-uj; and to the 
Arabian geographers as “the pastures of Nahab,” between the 
river of Ras al Ain and the Mygdonius. In this case, we can 
only suppose some confusion in the manuscripts between Karkisha 
all Ras al Ain. King Shariad is desestbed as having strongly 
fortified the latter city, and widened its trenches, and the Saracens 
advanced to give battle at an opening they had made in the trench. 
But the auxiliaries sent by Shariad under Wartabet, who is 
described as the Armenian governor of Tel Mazin, also dug a 
large and deep trench round Karkisha. Some light might be 
thrown upon the question by determining the site of the church 
of St. George; but the greater portion of the evidence, as also the 
line of route taken by Abd Allah Inan by Maksin and Arayat to 
Majdal, after the subjugation of Karkisha, are in favour of the details 

iven by Al Wakidi in the present narrative. Still we have the 
ifficulty before us that Mr.'Taylor distinctly says, from his manu- 
script of Wakidi, that ‘‘ Ras al Ain was captured after the decisive 
victory gained by Ayadh ebn Ghanem over the Christians at 


Murj Raaban by a stratagem of the renegade Aleppine-Yokinna.” 
The stratagems of Yukina or Yokinna apply in our manuscript to 
Zilba and Riba, to the battle of Murj al Tair, and to the city of 
Karkisha only. 








VIOLETTE: A STORY OF VERSAILLES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ A LEGEND OF THE ROCK.” 


II. 


“T prp not see any harm in it,” replied the vicomte, somewhat 
crest-fallen; “every one does it. M. Abbé Dantin asked her for 
the bishopric of Rheims, and she got it for him.” 

“Well, well, I know it is the way of this court, but it is not 
my way; and Violette does not marry any man, with my consent, 
ae A takes such means to obtain office.” 

“Then you refuse ?”’ 

‘Certainly, if your appointment is obtained through Madame 
du Barry.” 
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“ One word, comte. With every respect I wish to say it; but 
I cannot give Violette up if I once know she loves me. I will 
not. I shall do nothing without your knowledge. I shall not 
deceive you in any way. But I swear that neither man, woman, 
nor devil shall part me from her if she loves me.” 


“ These are rash words, Ralph,” said the comte, kindly. I will 


not take offence at them. I knew your father well. 
speak very rashly; yet I would fain you married her.” 
“Well, then, give your consent.” 
“Not unless you win distinction for yourself.” 
“ But it is impossible. Madame is al powerful,” 


. Were she as powerful as the arch-fiend, I would have none of 
her patronage.” | 


«But M. PAbbé Dantin——” 

“ Confound M. |’Abbé,” said the old soldier. 

“Well, then, you consent, if I win renown for myself?” 

“With all my heart.” 

Hardly waiting for the conversation to close, Ralph hurried off 
to where Violette was sitting. She recognised him, and was glad 
to see an old friend amongst the host of strange faces which 
surrounded her. The king had left her, and the courtiers were 
all vying with each other in their attentions to the last favourite 

of his majesty. 

“Give me your arm,” said Violette. ‘I am tired of all this.” 

And the two walked through the suite of rooms till they came 
to a small apartment, and there Ralph told her what ever 
man will do, sooner or later, when he loves a woman—that he 
loved her. 


“But Ralph,” she said, “it is too wonderful. I don’t under- 
stand it; but it must be true, because you say so.” 

Then he explained to her what had taken place between her 
father and himself, and that his free consent, if he should win 
distinction, had alone prevented him from making use of Madame 
du Barry’s influence. 

“T should like you better if you did it all yourself,” she said. 

“But it is so long,” he sighed; “it will be so long.” 

Those two were not quite unobserved. One of the courtiers 
followed them, and reported the fact of their being together to 
Louis XV. 

- “What!” said the king. “ This cannot be borne with, Who 
18 this young man?” 

“So, please your majesty, his name is the Vicomte Belterre, 
Captain in your majesty’s own regiment of Cuirassiers.” | 

“Send our minister of war to us,” said the king. 

The minister came. | 

June—voOL. II. NO. XVII. 2¥ 


But you 
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“ Your majesty was pleased to send for me.” 

“Transfer M. le Capitaine Vicomte de Belterre from our 
regiment of Cuirassiers to one of the regiments now serving in 
Canada under the Marquis de Montcalm.” 

“But, your majesty——” 

“Am I not Kine of France?” he thundered. “Do not 
question why.” 

Then with a brow as black as night, Louis XV. left the queen’s 
apartments for Le Petit Trianon. 

He was in no good humour when he returned, and Madame 
du Barry found it no slight task to entertain him. 

“Was your majesty amused at the palace to-night?” she asked, 
“ Was the new beauty there?” 

«‘ She was,” he replied, laconically. 

“Do you admire her as muchas before?” 

“T admire her more than ever,” he replied. 

After a few moments of silence, madame said: | 

“T have a favour to ask of your majesty for a young friend of 
mine, a captain in the Cuirassiers.” 

“What do you want for him?” asked the king. “ You know 
I never refuse you anything.” 

“Your majesty is very good to me, I know,” she replied. “I 
want an appointment for the young man under Montcalm, in 
Canada. It must be a good one, for he is a great favourite 
of mine.” 

“His name?” asked the king. 

“‘M. le Capitaine Vicomte Belterre,” she replied. 

“Tt is too late, madame,” said the king, with a stern look. “I 
gave orders to our minister of war to-night to transfer him at once 
to one of our regiments serving in Canada.” 

“ But your majesty!” she exclaimed, with surprise. ‘Could 
you not give him an appointment?” . 

“ No,” said the king; “he will get nothing from me. He goes 
to Canada at once, so that part of your request is granted. Do 
not speak to me again of him.” 

Then Louis XV. summoned his attendants, and left the villa. 
Then Madame du Barry knew that the king was aware of the 
attachment between the vicomte and Mademoiselle Valtort. 

Belterre received orders in the course of a few days to join one 
of the regiments of France serving in Canada, where war had now 
broken out with England. He had no idea that it was by direct 
command of the king; but as a soldier he was bound to obey 
orders, so he, after a short time which had been allotted to him 
to make his preparations, set out to Bordeaux to take ship for 
the Old, Dominion. His farewell with Violette was long and 
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affectionate. The ype se courage of his race made him 
desirous of fighting under the flag of France wherever it might 
be unfurled against her foes, and he was in high spirits at the 


thought of wining his spurs, and buoyant with the hope of 
returning to lay his laurels at Violette’s feet. 
His last words were: 


“Pray for me, Violette; I believe in the intercession of the 
ime weeks later, the good ship Le Drapeau Blanc was slow] 

making its way up the St. Lawrence (that mighty river whic 

flows down from Niagara where the dashing foam and spray of the 
water falling down the immense height of the cataract present a 
coup d’ceil almost unparalleled in nature) with a reinforcement 
of French troops, amongst whom was Vicomte de Belterre. 
Canada is still full of traces of the French occupation, which at 
the time of my story was in full force. The governor was the 


Marquis de Montcalm, a brave soldier and a noble foeman, and the 


colonists were most of them hardy and warlike. What French- 
man is not bellicose? it is part of their very nature. Voyages 
across the Atlantic a hundred years ago were very different to 
what they are now, when one goes down to Liverpool, and in 
seven days finds oneself on the she side of the great rolling mass 
of water. A voyage to America in those days was like matrimony 
in these, not to be enterprised or taken in hand unadvisedly. 
Thé-vicomte found many of his old companions-in-arms in the 
New World, who afforded him a hearty welcome. Who does not 
receive such when he lands from the “ old country,” to which the 
hearts of all exiles are ever turning with an intense longing? The 
maladie du pays is universal. The Drapeau Blanc had been some 
weeks on the voyage, and the communication with Europe was 
irregular, so that Belterre was some time before he received any 
news from Violette. He was immediately ordered to join the 
—th then serving at Quebec, and as hostilities had already com- 
menced, he expected ere long to be on active service. ‘There was 
something very picturesque in Canadian warfare, more particularly 
the dusky auxiliaries who accompanied the army, and who proved 
no unworthy companions-in-arms of the European soldier. The 
Red-skin was then the best a of the “ noble savage” that 
h 


the world could produce. o has not read of him in Fennimore 


Cooper? I have, and have always had a liking for him as he was 

then. I don’t believe he exists in A. D. 1873. Certainly the 

dusky individual in a blanket who comes into the Canadian towns 

Samm fire-water, is an unworthy descendant of Le Cerf 

ile. 

.™ before describing the adventures of our hero in the New 
2¥2 
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World, it will be as well to recross the Atlantic and take a view 
of the heroine in the Old. It is the “ girl he left behind him” who 
suffers when Roland is ordered off to the wars. “ But we know 
so little of her, that it is really quite unimportant,” you may say; 
“you have just told us that they managed to get engaged to one 
another, without saying how it came about, and that is all.” I have 
done so on purpose. I don’t think any love story is worthy of 
chronicle, till the two parties concerned have made the pre- 
destinated fools of themselves by a mutual avowal. Then they 
begin to suffer, not before. Violette was happy till she knew what 
Ralph felt for her, and then she became straightway miserable. It 
sounds like a paradox. If it is one, the solution is obvious. Was 
not the sea between them? As I observed before, it is “ the girl 
he left behind him” who suffers, and Violette was no exception to 
the rule.. She strove to occupy herself in every possible way, and 
the comte did his utmost to divert her mind by taking her into 
society. News came rarely and was all the more eagerly received. 
Louis's attentions grew every day more marked, and every one 
perceived them, but the object of them. She was thinking so 
much of him. She suffered so much that it made her callous to 
what went on around her. | 

Louis told her one day he loved her. 

“ Sire !” she exclaimed, indignantly, “ I do not understand you. 
I love no one but him—always.” 

She told her father, and after that the Valtorts came no more 
to the palace. 

Madame was delighted ; the courtiers only wondered at it. 

‘6 Mademoiselle Valtort is so madly in love with Ralph Belterre 
that she will not come into society again till he returns,” the king 
overheard them say. 

“T hope he may never return,” he had muttered to himself 
under his breath, and passed on with a frown. 

However, the Valtorts came no more to the palace, and after 
a few weeks it ceased to be a matter of comment. 

Still Violette suffered with a rare intensity. 

“Would he return?—would he?” She was always asking this 
question, and receiving no reply save from the sighing wind, 
whose accents she could not understand. “ Would he?” 

But she had to wait with forbearance the leisure of him who 
will answer all things to us in this world if we only wait patiently 
—Time. Time unfolds all things to us little by little. We have 
only to wait and we know all. But suspense 1s so terrible that it 
kills; yet we must wait. 

Meanwhile, the din of war was resounding over Canada, and 
the white snows were stained with the crimson dye of blood. 
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The plan of the yey ss campaign was sketched by no less a per- 
son than the Great Commoner himself. It was that three separate 
divisions should unite at Quebec. One of these, com of 
colonists and Indians under General Prideaux and Sir William 
Johnson, was to advance by way of Niagara and Lake Ontario 
towards Montreal; another of eight thousand men under the 
command of General Wolfe, was to proceed up the St. Lawrence, 
and lay siege to Quebec; whilst in the centre the main army 
under General Amherst was to attack Ticonderoga, secure the 
navigation of Lake Champlain, and proceeding by the River 
Richelieu to form a junction with Wolfe. The first and last of 
these expeditions succeeded as far as they went; Niagara and 
Ticonderoga were captured, but it was too late in the season to 
effect a junction with Wolfe. Ralph had remained in the garrison 
at Quebec, and had somewhat chafed at this; but was better satis- 
fied when they descried in the distance the white sails of Admiral 
Sanders’s fleet. The French perceived at once that the object of 
the English was to effect a lodgment on the Isle of Orleans, so 
Montcalm sent off a detachment with orders to hold the island at 
any price. Ralph was amongst these, and his heart beat high with 
_ hope and courage. The English landed in boats at the western- 
most point of the island, and the little band of Frenchmen were 
drawn up on the beach waiting to receive them. Directly the 
boats were within gun-shot, they delivered a well-directed volley, 
which sent more than one oar flying from its rullocks, whilst the 
hand which plied it dropped powerless in death. However, in 
spite of the heavy fire the brave seamen rowed on, and the troops 
sat as coolly as if they had been in pleasure boats on the Thames. 
The first boat was run ashore, and the men hastily landed, and 
formed a line on the beach, but they did not make any advance 
till their numbers were somewhat approximate to the French. 
With a cheer they fired in line, and then fixed bayonets. ‘There 
is nothing like a charge of bayonets, the wild excitement of it — 
is indescribable. The flashing of steel against steel when the 
foe is closed with, the desperate hand-to-hand encounters, the 
fierce mélée in which all are thrown, is all better imagined than 
described. The English were reinforced every moment, and 
the little band of Frenchmen seemed likely to be driven into 
the river or else all slain in the fight. Seeing the case was 
desperate, and that it was but a useless sacrifice of life, Ralph 
gave the command to retire to the boats. The English per- 
ceiving this, detached a body of men to cut off their retreat, 
and attack their rear; but the French fell back in such a rapid and 
masterly manner, fighting every inch of ground, however, as they 
were driven back, that they managed to gain the boats before the 
movement was effected. The embarkation took place under 
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a heavy fire from the English, which nearly decimated. their 
already attenuated ranks. Ralph was the last to quit the island, 
and he barely escaped capture, as a body of men were told off for 
that p at the moment his boat was pushed off from the 
shore.  iicaminted of making him prisoner, they fired at the 
boat, and one of the bullets found its resting-place in an oarsman, 
who fell down with a groan. Belterre seized the oar, and pulled 
might and main for the harbour which is defended by a sand- 
bank, and has its approaches guarded by the castle of St. Louis, 
whilst behind the city rise the rugged steeps called the Heights 
of Abraham. 

Montcalm lay outside the city on the line called Beauport, be- 
tween the rivers St. Charles and _ estat with an army of ten 
thousand men, chiefly composed of Canadian colonists and native 
Indians, and to his camp Belterre betook himself. He informed 
the marquis that the English had landed on the Isle of Orleans in 
overwhelming force, and he had been driven out by numbers. 

“Tt would have been better to have fortified the island,” said 
Montcalm ; “the enemy have now a basis of operations directly 
in front of us, and seem determined to storm the city. There is 
nothing left for us but to fight, and, if needs be, die for France. 
They shall not say at Versailles that we have not done our duty 
to our country like brave soldiers and honourable men.” 

“Vive Montcalm !” shouted his staff, but the marquis silenced 
them with a wave of his hand, gracefully taking off his plumed - 
hat, and bowing with the empressement of a Frenchman. 

The word “ Versailles” had brought Violette vividly to Belterre’s 
memory. What would they say? Who? There was only one 
person there for him. What would she say?—what, when he 
went back, covered with glory, to claim her for his own? And 
if he never went back—for who can calculate the chances of war 
—what then? Brave as he was, he could not think of that, never 
seemed such a terrible, hopeless word, and so it is. When we see 
our beloved dead borne out, we know we shall never see them 
again—at least, not as we have seen them. Who does not long 
to see the old familiar faces, just as they used to be, careworn, 
anxious faces, perhaps, and ones in which the world could see no 
beauty, but they were full of beauty to us. It may seem a quaint 
idea, but I cannot help thinking with Miss Broughton that 
feeling of disappointment—if such a feeling could enter into the 
perfect bliss of heaven—might steal’ over us when we find them 

ed, and that the glorious body of immortality will never 


seem that which we have loved. Never: it isa hard cruel word. 
The soldier’s song says: 


Why should we be melancholy, boys, 
Whose business is—to die P 
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And Belterre was certainly not less light-hearted than his com- 
panions-in-arms, and did not suffer his thoughts to dwell he 
this subject. The fortune of war might be his after all. Why 
not? Had not men been in a hundred battles and lived? Why 
should not he? 

Quebec in 1757 contained a population of about seven thou- 
sand, and had a cathedral,a bishop’s palace, and other public 
buildings. The position the Marquis de Montcalm had taken up 
was a very strong one; the ground was steep; in his front lay the 
Montmorency; his rear was protected by dense woods; and every 
open spave had been fortified. All Wolfe’s attempts to draw 
Montcalm from ‘his position having failed, he determined to attack 
him in his entrenchments, which determination he carried into 
effect on the 31st July. At early dawn on that day the French 
bugles sounded the alarm, followed by the shrill tones of the 
“assembly,” and then the harsh notes of the drums beat to arms. 
The English made a desperate attempt to penetrate into the 
entrenchments, but the earthworks were so vigorously defended 
that, after some hours’ severe fighting, they were repulsed with 
considerable loss. Ralph distinguished himself specially on that 
day, and received a full acknowledgment of his services from 
Montcalm upon the field of battle, which was followed by the 
more substantial recognition of promotion to the post of chef de 
bataillon. 

The ‘affair of the 31st July put the French army into high 
spirits, and if their numbers had been more considerable they 
would have had a sortie on a large scale. But they did not con- 
sider that they were sufficient to justify their doing so, and accord- 
ingly remained inactive. This state of things continued up to 
September 13th, on which night the English General Wolfe essayed 
the hazardous exploit of proceeding up the St. Lawrence and 
scaling the Heights of Abraham. Through deaths, sickness, and 
the necessary detachments for securing important points, he could 
muster only about three thousand six hundred men. The English © 
army was conveyed silently up the river in boats to a small cove 
(since called Wolfe’s Cove), overhung by lofty rocks. An out- 
post of the French army was on the summit, and they fled m 
great haste to report the landing to the main body. Meanwhile 
the English climbed the precipitous path, and by daybreak were 
arrayed upon the heights, but without cavalry, and having no 
more than a single gun. Montcalm advanced to meet them, not 
choosing to remain to be attacked, but wishing to take the initia- 
‘tive. Every man under the white flag felt that the battle 
must be a decisive one, and that the fate of Canada hung upon 
the issue of the day. A French general seldom goes into battle 
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without some short, pithy harangue to his men, and Montcalm 
did not prove an exception to the rule. 

“ Soldiers!” he said, “the fate of Canada is to-day in your 
hands. France has confided her to you, and you must show her 
that you are worthy of the trust. They will tell the story in 
Normandy, Picardy, Brittany, and the Landes of how you drove 
these English into the St. Lawrence. ‘Our brave soldiers,’ they 
will say, ‘fought nobly that day for France.’ Soldiers! remember 


you are fighting for your country and your king, and you will 
have a glorious victory.” 


Tumultuous cries of “Vive le Roi!” “Vive la Patrie!” and 
“ Vive Montcalm!” rent the air for a few moments, and then the 
order was given to advance, which they did, according to the 
French custom, in close column. Ralph was in command of a 
company in the van, which was first. to come under the fire of the 
enemy, who had reserved it until the French were within fort 
yards of them, and then they delivered a well-directed and destruc- 
tive volley. Many fell around the vicomte, but he animated the 
rest by voice and example to press on against the foe. But his 
men seemed paralysed, and did not respond to their leader’s orders. 
The carnage became every moment more terrible, and the column 
fell into a fearful state of disorganisation. At last they wavered, 
and the English seized this moment for a charge. Most deadly in 
its effect was that charge, for the French officers lost all control 
over their men, many of whom now fairly turned and fled. The 
ory was raised that Montcalm was slain, and, though no one knew 
whether it was true or not, it added considerably to the wide- 
spread panic and confusion which prevailed. 

The English suffered severe losses. Amongst their slain was 
General Wolfe. The latter, hearing the cry, “They flee!” raising 
himself, eagerly asked an officer standing by, “ Who?” 

“The enemy,” he replied. 

“Then God be praised! I die happy!’ Wolfe replied, and im- 
mediately expired. 

Meanwhile Ralph remained with a small band of French officers, 
who had rallied round the standard of France, determined to 
defend it with their lives. The little group grew smaller and 
smaller as the English closed round them. They were literally 
hemmed in by death. Belterre was severely wounded in the left 
arm, but his sword arm was untouched, and he continued to fight 
with all the desperate courage that a hopeless cause inspires. 

“We shall not go from here alive,” Antoine Segur said to him 
in a momentary pause; “ but it is better to die than to yield up 
the flag. Vive la France!” 


As he spoke a bullet struck Belterre, and he fell down with a 





n by the side of his friends. The shouts became louder and 
Sailer every moment, and the fighting more desperate. 

“ The flag—the flag !” gasped the vicomte. “Ts it with us?” 

“Tt is,” replied Antoine.. “ Our men still hold out bravely.” 

But Ralph did not hear the reply, for he had fainted. Quicker 
than thought Antoine drew him out of the mélée, for as he spoke 
the standard was wrested from the hands of him who held it, and 
the English were the victors of the hard-fought day. Quebec 
had fallen. Partially disabled himself, Segur drew the helpless 
body of the vicomte to the side of a small stream, whose waters 
were already tinged with blood. He filled his helmet with water 
and dashed some of it in Belterre’s face. It revived him. 

“ Antoine,” said the vicomte, after some moments, slowly open- 
ing his eyes, “I shall never see France again. I have my death 
here,” pointing to a wound in his side, from which the life-blood 
was slowly flowing. “ You will go back—I shall not. Dieu! it 
seems hard.” Then his thoughts wandered, and he spoke as if he 
imagined himself with Violette in the garden of Versailles. “ See, 
Violette!” he said—“see yonder golden portal on the other side 
of the lake: it is surely. the gate of heaven. See, those white- 
robed beings are surely angels beckoning us to enter in. You will 
not?’ he continued, after a few moments’ pause, whilst a pained 
expression passed over his face—“ you will not? Oh! Violette, 
I cannot go alone—it looks so bright, so beautiful, but I cannot 
goalone, Violette! you must come—lI cannot go alone.” Then 
he repeated the au | “alone” over and over again to himself, 
Violette! you must come—you must come. Oh! my darling, I 
cannot go alone.” Then he went on murmuring the word as 
before. ‘“ Antoine!” he exclaimed, suddenly sitting up erect, ap- 
parently with all his strength restored, whilst the dreamy expres- 
sion had passed from his eyes, and all the power of his vigorous 
and acute intellect shone once more in them—“ Antoine! you 
know my story. Tell her—tell her—I loved her, and that I died 
for France!” Then the glazed look came over them again, and 
the strength left him, and he fell back and was in the land where 
there is no more parting. 


( Concluded.) 
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ISOLINE. 


BY FATHER TRISTRAM, AUTHOR OF “ BELPHAGOR,” Kc. 


THERE'S a time for every sorrow, a time for every joy, 
A time when the hours drag heavily, a time when years speed by, 
A time we would live for ever, a time when we long to die. 


A time when the heart beats madly, and the brain is all a-fire; 
A time when the last low worn-out sob of anguish doth expire, 
Bringing the iron-sceptred reign of crushing patience nigher. 


O Isoline! this autumn day, as the sum ail sickly gleams, 
My heart goes back to a far-off time, so far off that it seems 
As though it never had a place except in my fever dreams. 


O Isoline! this autumn day, as the leaves are falling fast, 

And the funeral train with its show of grief bears slowly the dead 
one past, 

And spirits chorus a wild amen to the shriek of the howling blast, 


I think of a day as dreary as this when I crouched ’midst the 
tangled grass . 

To watch till a stately pageant of woe, all trappings and plumes, 
should pass, | 
With its badges of death, and its white plumed steeds, and its 

white plumed hearse should pass— 


‘To bear to the grave in wretched pomp a corpse so stiff and cold, 
To lay it dust to dust beneath the grass-grown churchyard mould, 
My Isoline! my Isoline! loved now as loved of old. 


I think of a day when the glinting rays of the noonday sun shone 
fair, 

But their brightness only made more dark the night of my despair— 

The night that darkened my broken heart asI stole up the stair 


To take one last look at the dead all murdered through their pride. 
ay grudged me not that farewell look that else had been denied; 
My love could do the dead no harm! She was another’s bride. 


Yes, there she lay as calm, as fair, as if in peaceful rest, 

With her folded hands as waxen white as the lilies on her breast; 
The bride of Death, ’midst the blooming flowers in her bridal 
grave-clothes dressed. 
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And a — fold, like a gleam of gold parted on her forehead 
meek, 


With her eyelids closed and lashes dark resting on her marbled 
cheek, 


There she lay, and my heart was bursting, yet no word could 
I speak. 


No tears would come, my pulse scarce beat; I could utter never 
a sound ; 


It seemed as if naught on earth could break that stillness so 
rofound, 


As if the poor pale corpse had breathed death-silence all around. 


Dead! lost to me! Ah no, not dead, or I should surely weep! 

And then a chilling shuddering awe athwart my frame did creep, 

My voice came thick and hoarse, I cried, “ Wake, love, thou dost 
but sleep |” 


Lost! No—those lips, those dimpled cheeks, that softly shining 
hair. 

Those shaded eyes, those claspéd hands! My Isoline was there ! 

*O darling! darling! Heed’st thou,not the cry of my despair?” 


Thou canst not be my Isoline! If but my step she heard 

Those eyes had oped, and in those cheeks the warm life-blood had 
stirred — 

Those lips unclosed, and whispered low one sweet forgiving word! 


I stooped to kiss those sealéd lips, that ~~ might speak again; 
I stooped to kiss that pale sad brow—oh, God! I knew it then— 
My love would never sorrow more—but I could not say amen ! 


But I’ve many an amen said since then, that an early death was 
thine ; 
I’ve said amen again and again, that thou wert no wife of mine; 


And yet I had been a better man for thy love, O Isoline! 


What brought me back to the old churchyard, these bitter tears 
to shed? : 

To pray that my sins may be forgiven ere I sleep in my narrow 
bed— 

Ere the parting bell of my soul hath tolled, and I’m numbered 

with the dead? 

































DR. JOHNSON. 


THERE is no name in English letters which has a more particular 
claim upon the affection of literary men than Johnson’s. No man 
has been more severely censured as the corruptor of our language; 
but has he been enough praised for what he did for our literature? 
He was undoubtedly the first who dealt to the patron—that 
abominable nightmare whose presence darkens the refulgence of 
the genius of our Augustan period—its death-blow. The cele- 
brated question he put to Lord Chesterfield, was the one mortal 
stab from which the patron never recovered.* Had he done 
nothing more than this, he would have deserved all the fame and 
all the veneration he has earned. Let us remember who it was 
that did this great service to authorship, It was not Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D., the eminent critic, the famous conversationist, 
the club-lounger made comparatively affluent by his pension, the 
friend of Burke, the idol of Reynolds, whose whole time was 
divided between the luxurious ease and prodigal hospitality of 
Streatham, and the companionship of the most eminent men of the 
age; but Mr. Johnson, still obscure, fresh from a prodigious labour 
which he had engaged in merely to supply with necessaries the 
day that was passing over him, the occupant of a garret, to whom 
a guinea was a serious thing, and above whom the steep world still 
towered in grim defiance of his resolution to scale it. This was 
the man who had haughtily rejected the services of a nobleman 
about whose ante-rooms still hung the best wits of the age, and to 
gain whose patronage was considered by an author as the highest 
pee of genius. Let those who ridicule this man for his 
elaborate diction, his pedantic pomp, his brutal manners, think of 





* **Ts not a patron, my lord, one who looks with unconcern on a man 
struggling for life in the water, and when he has reached ground, encumbers 
him with help?” Warburton, to his honour be it said, strongly commended 
Johnson’s resistance to Chesterfield; and to Johnson, who had an exalted 
opinion of the bishop’s abilities, the commendation of Warburton was the 
strongest support he could receive. “While this (letter),” says, Dr. Adams, as 

uoted by Boswell, “was the talk of the town, I happened to visit Dr. 

arburton, who finding that I was acquainted with Johnson, desired me 
earnestly to carry his compliments to him, and to tell him that he honoured his 
manly behaviour in rejecting these condescensions of Lord Chesterfield, and for 


resenting the treatment he had received from him with a manly spirit. Johnson 
was visibly pleased.” 
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this. His services to literature did not end here. He was through 
life the constant friend of authors.*, The needy man of letters that 
applied to him for advice and help never applied in vain, and we 
shall find, if we seek, more than one record of his having given a 
half-guinea to a man when he had not its fellow left. Whatever 
served to exalt or improve the calling of literature met with his 
sturdiest, heartiest approbation. 

“T respect Millar, sir,” he said, speaking of a bookseller; “he 
has raised the price of literature.” 

He regarded literature as one of the most honourable means in 
the world of getting a livelihood; and so far as his example served 
to influence, he resolved never to do anything that would be 
likely to depreciate it. “No man,” says his biographer, “had a 
higher notion of the dignity of literature than Johnson, or was more 
determined in maintaining the respect which he justly considered 
as due to it.’ Of this, besides the general tenor of his conduct in 
society, some characteristical instances may be mentioned. He 
told Sir Joshua that once, when he dined in a numerous company 
of booksellers, where the rooms, being small, the head of the 
table at which he sat was almost close to the fire, he persevered in 
suffering a great deal of inconvenience from the heat rather than 
guit his place, and let one of them sit above him. Goldsmith, in 


~. 





* “Tt is wonderful what a variety and number of writers, some of them even 
unknown to him, prevailed on his good nature to look over their works, and 
suggest corrections and improvements. My arrival interrupted for a little while 
the important business of this true representative of Bayes; upon its being 
resumed, I found that the subject under immediate consideration was a transla- 
tion yet in manuscript of the ‘Carmen Seculare’ of Horace, which had this year 
been set to music. When Johnson had done reading, the author asked him bluntly, 
‘If upon the whole it was a good translation?’ Johnson, whose regard for truth 
was uncommonly strict, seemed to be puzzled for a moment what answer to make, 
as he certainly could not honestly commend the performance; with exquisite 
address, he thus evaded the question: ‘Sir, 1 do not say that it may not be 
made a very good translation.’ A printed ‘ Ode to the warlike genius of Britain’ 
came next. The bard was a lank, bony figure, with short black hair; he was 
writhing himself in agitation while Johnson read, and showing his teeth in a grin 
of earnestness, exclaimed in broken sentences and in a keen sharp tone, ‘ Is that 
poetry, sir? Is it Pindar? Johnson: ‘ Why, sir, there is here a great deal of 
what is called poetry.’ Then turning to me, the poet cried, ‘My muse has not 
been long upon the town, and (pointing to the Ode) it trembles under the hand 
of the great critic.’ Johnson ina tone of displeasure, asked him, ‘ Why do you 
_— Anson ?? I did not trouble him by asking his reason for this question. 

e proceeded : ‘ Here is an error, sir; you have made genius feminine.’ ‘ Pal- 
pable, sir, (cried the enthusiast), I know it. But (in a lower tone) it was to pay 
a compliment to the Duchess of Devonshire.’ Johnson: ‘ Sir, you are giving a 
reason for it ; but that will not make it right. You may have a reason why two 
and two should make five; but they will still make but four.’”—Boswe 1. 
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his diverting simplicity, complained one day, ina mixed company, 
of Lord Camden. 

“I met him,” said he, “at Lord Clare’s house in the country, 
and he took no more notice of me than if I had been an ordinary 


” 
man. 


The company having laughed heartily, Johnson stood forth in 
defence of his friend. 

“ Nay, gentlemen,” said he, “ Doctor Goldsmith is in the right. 
A nobleman ought to have made up to such a man as Goldsmith; 
and I think it is much against Lord Camden that he neglected 
him.” 

“Pray, my lord, what am I expected to do for this pension?” 
he asked of Lord Bute, when he was offered the bounty of three 
hundred a year. 

He had, in his Dictionary, defined the word “ pension” thus : 

“ An allowance made to any one without an equivalent; in 
England it is generally understood to mean pay given to a state 
hireling for treason to his country.” 

This definition was now in his mind, and though*in great want 
of such support, he would not touch it until he had been convinced 
that it was not “a stipend to hire him as a slave of state to obey 
a master ;” that it would not impose upon him any other obligation 
than that of spending it.* To his love of literature, to his deter- 
mination to support the dignity of the literary character, must be 
attributed his regard for Goldsmith.. In Goldsmith he saw an 
ornament and a light; he was unquestionably a grand and im- 
portant acquisition to a calling sadly in need of such genius at the 
time, and Johnson was honestly proud of him. Of all the 
members of the club, Johnson was the only one consistently jealous 
in support of Goldsmith’s genius. He was willing and quick, 
indeed, to admit his friend’s defects. He was too keen an ob- 





* “Nothing,” says Lord Macaulay, “ can be more absurd and mischievous 
than to waste the public money in bounties for inducing people, who ought. to 
be weighi out grocery or measuring out drapery, to write bad or middling 
books.” This is one of Lord Macaulay’s atbitrary assertions, of which the 
presence in his writings resembles an unsavoury dish on a liberally served 
table: it is to be oned for the good things that surround it. In the first 
place, bad and middling books are not likely to decrease in number because 
the government does not choose to spend the public money. State patronage 
of letters never induced more mediocrists than the absence of state patronage 
extinguished, It may be pretty confidently said that bad and middling book- 
will always continue to be written whether the state chooses to encourage the 
profession of letters by substantial recognition, or whether it prefers to bestow 
the public money on expensive sinecures or on German mendicants. Secondly, 
if mediocrists are rewarded, then the object of state recognition, which is to 
reward excellence, is defeated ; and incompetent judges are to be replaced b) 
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server not to mark, and too great a lover of truth not to confess, 
that the spring of both the virtues and the vices of Goldsmith was 
vanity; and his efforts to reclaim Goldsmith from his heedless 
and improvident career, whether by pointed sarcasms, by earnest 
objurgations, or by a dignified example, were as frequent as they 
were unavailing. But in Johnson’s presence no man could say a 
word against Goldsmith without exciting the doctor into his most 
defiant and resolute fighting posture. “ Whatever Goldsmith 
does,” he would exclaim, looking aggressively around him, “ he 
- does better than any other man.” Did not the literature of those 
times want such support as Johnson could give it, such illumina- 
tion as Goldsmith could impart? I think it did. 

Towards the close of the reign of George the First it might 
have been predicted by any philosopher, without risk of forfeitin 
his claims as an intelligent observer, that if the next reign shoul 
prove as inauspicious and unfavourable to letters as that which was 
closing, England might probably be left without a literature of 
her own. Yet for nearly seventy years, during which time the 
throne of Great Britain was in possession of three at least of the 
Georges, the example of the successor of Queen Anne was not 
only imitated but exaggerated. Towards literature the most con- 
temptuous indifference was manifested, not only by the monarch 
but by the minister. Walpole’s general indifference is aptly 
illustrated by his son’s treatment of Chatterton. Chatham did no 
more for literature than to supply subjects for the caricaturists and 
the wits. North, if he assisted literature, assisted only that he 
might pension into apostasy the genius that had been hitherto 
wedded to reason. Pitt—but of Pitt enough has been written. 
The difficulties of his profession, the vanity of his hopes, the 
indifference of his readers, the parsimony of his patrons, had 
finally resulted in driving the literary man into a career such as is 





men competent of judging between what is good in literature and what is bad 
in literature. Thirdly, the tone of society is so greatly influenced by the tone 
of literature, that to secure or promote a high standard of excellence in letters 
should be the ambition of all statesmen, as it has sometimes been the effort of 
afew. Georgian ministers held Macaulay’s view; and concluded that to teach 
aman of letters to look to the state for recompense is bad for the state and 
bad for letters. But the result of this ministerial indifference strongly indi- 
cates the necessity of a very different policy. Had the man of letters of those 
times been shown that his independence was to be gained by yee, Ht and 
thereby pleasing the correct taste of the state, instead of writing y and 
thereby pleasing the vitiated taste of the public, or the yet more corrupt taste 
of the patron, the general effort in letters after pure a. and liberal 
thought would in time have influenced the public; so that not only would 
the state have benefited by the alliance of a healthy literature, but the people 
would have been benefited by the imfluence of a pure taste in art. 
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ified in the narratives of Shiels and of Anderson. If the 
if the Goldsmiths of those days emerged from scenes 
of the most deplorable misery, from the x or in Covent Garden 
and the tripe dinners in the filthy cellars into a cleaner life, bring- 
ing with them no taint, communicating in their writings no 
flavour of the pestilent regions in which they had been forced to 
graduate, there were very many upon whose heads the bludgeon 
of poverty had most effectually fallen, who could find no means 
of procuring bread but by pandering to a taste which they helped 
only further to corrupt. Certain it is that from the days of 
Heydegger and his performers, to the days of the “ Daughters of 
Faro” and Teresa Cornelys, the English nation was plunged into 
a worse than Gallican cesspool of debauchery. Fashion had 
speedily exhausted all that folly had to impart, and vice was 
coaxed into the communication of criminal ideas. Where British 
nastiness failed French animalism was applied to. The successive 
hm of this insane career were properly typified by the people’s 
idols: by Sacheverel and Henley; by Hill and Price; by Paine 
and Wilkes; by hideously ugly demagogues and sudaciously 
ribald infidels. That this unparalleled degeneracy of society in 
England cannot be wholly attributed to the writers of the period, 
may be allowed. A system of furious and selfish politics largely 
helped to subvert order and to shake the moral basis on which 
society reposes. Partisanship was then not as it is now. It was 
a time when the confession of a man’s politics might cost him his 
life. ‘Tories marched through the town masked and armed to 
beat the Whigs; Whigs congregated to burn the furniture and 
smash’ the windows of Tories. Yet anarchy found a muscular 
auxiliary in the press. Gross lampoons, indecent squibs, coarse 
epigrams, broadsheets of invectives, obscured the national atmo- 
sphere with perennial flights. A poem, a philosophical treatise, a 
translation, might indeed by being printed by subscription place a 
few guineas in the pocket of the author; but the lampoon, the 
squib, the epigram were the compositions which were found most 
marketable by the booksellers. Men who were not without the 
capacity to write well, would write only what was bad, because 
there was no call for what was good. Thus the. press, instead of 
being the censor became the partisan of society; instead of re- 
buking it applauded the vices of the people. A few prints con- 
demned, indeed, the one especially notorious feature of the general 
profligacy, the masquerades; but that the rest, for the most part, 
encouraged them is certain ; and in what fashion they encouraged 
them may be judged from this single extract : 
“We were sorry to see such spirited exertions so poorly re- 
warded, as scarcely one person of distinction, or one fille de joie, 
was present to give a ton to the evening’s entertainment.” 
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Johnson had his finger upon the pulse of literature. He found 
that she was sick—sick almost to death. He had indeed com- 
‘mitted one folly; he had written a‘furious pamphlet on taxation 
and the Americans, of which the insane Toryism and the bigoted 
prejudice make it a ponderous, laborious joke. But this soliteey 
exception rather confirmed the rule of his dignified conduct asan 
author. He was the one vigorous prop of literature at a time 
when literature was halt, and maimed, and blind. He stood b 
__ her side with folded arms and knitted brow, with scorn in his 
\ eyes and an air of haughty and contemptuous resolution to fight 

\ for her to the death. The ag the Kelleys, the Macphersons, 
a host of small men from the north and small men from the south 
gathered about him, and from behind each other’s shoulders 
levelled their poisoned shafts, and then fell eagerly and confusedly 
back into safe distance. But Gulliver suffered far more incon- 
venience from the darts of the Lilliputians than Johnson suffered 
from the shafts of his small and despicable foes. His contempt 
for them was so great that he seldom condescended a glance in 
their direction—he hardly knew, indeed, of their existence. Their 
most envenomed shafts could never cause him to unfold his arms, 
or waste his ink in a single rejoinder. 

There was a period when a good talker could achieve in London 
a reputation as great as a good writer. Johnson lived in that 
period. It would not be wise, perhaps, to pronounce that period 
as passed, though it may be doubted whether a Jekyll, a Selwyn, 
or a Mackintosh, would be as highly esteemed now for his talkin 
powers as he was in his own day. ‘The coteries, the blue-stocking 
associations, the tea-tables, which developed and fortified the 
conversationist, are gone.* ‘The clubs, indeed, remain; but the 

culiar genius for conversation seems to have died out with the 

igh-collared coat and very tight breeches of a dead generation. 
In these bustling times we have, perhaps, neither the inclination 





* That these arenas for conversation, such as Mrs. Montagu’s, Lady 
Blessington’s, and Holland House, were obnoxious to the art they essayed to 
encourage, is sufficiently seen when it is said that those who assembled at 
these places assembled for the express purpose of talking. Now it is gene- 
rally allowed that the perfection of conversation lies in its unconsciousness. A 
man who talks well, by exhibiting consciousness of his powers, robs his wit of 
half its virtue. We listen to a good talker as we read a good poet; not to be 
impressed in the sense of being instructed or awed, but to be entertained. The 
assembling of a number of people for the express purpose of talking, implies 
too much determination on the part of every one to excel. There will he 
effort ; there will be formality. There will be exhibited a series of gladiatorial 
combats; much display of intellectual muscles, much wriggling, and twisting, 
and writhing. The repose, the ease, the freedom so essential to the inspiration 
of good talking will be violated; and friendly rivalry will not last long. 
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nor the genius for such conversation as was practised in the last 
century, and in the commencement of this. There is, ungues- 
tionably, a difference between the public mind accustomed to 
stage-coaches, and the public mind accustomed to locomotive’ 
steam-engines. Our character has been modified by our inven- 
tions. We have so abridged time as to render elaborate thinking 
a very great inconvenience. Moreover, in these days, people who 
have anything to say, write it, Were the art of conversation to 
be revived, our circulating libraries might be greatly diminished 
in numbers. 

Johnson, perhaps, set the fashion of estimating the capacities of 
a man by his colloquial powers. His opinion of Burke was, that 

ou could not talk with him for five minutes without saying, 
“This is an extraordinary man.” Johnson honoured a man who 
fairly put his mind to his. If we pass in review the most eminent 
of those who are remembered as conversationists, I doubt whether 
we shall find a single name that can be for a moment opposed to 
Johnson, Curran, as a converser, was infinitely Burke’s superior. 
As a converser, Curran was, indeed, the first man of his day—of 
a day of intellectual giants. Horne Tooke, with all his respect 
and friendship for Grattan, allowed Curran to be superior in wit 
to Grattan. 

“ Curran’s the man who struck me most,” wrote Lord Byron, 
“The riches of his Irish imagination were exhaustless. I have 
heard that man speak more poetry than ever I have seen written.” 

George Selwyn achieved his reputation as a wit rather than a 
talker. As a wit, he stood in the first rank. If he was not 
always as sparkling, he was always less premeditated than Sheridan, 
Walpole, who praises nobody but himself, praises Selwyn.- The 
pearls that Selwyn carelessly threw from him, Walpole carefully 
collected and reset in his correspondence. He was eminently and 
wholly a man of fashion. He luxuriated away a life of seventy- 
two years in clubs and conversation, in the House of Commons, 
and the card-rooms at Arthur’s. Lord Holland knew his worth 
as a friend, when, on his being confined to his bed, he heard that 
George Selwyn had called. 

“The next time Mr. Selwyn calls,” said his lordship, “show 
him up. If I am alive, I shall be delighted to see him; if I am 
dead, he’ll be delighted to see me.” 

Canning was not reliable as a converser. His genius was 
haunted by his obscure origin; his powers cramped by his narrow 
income. Fekyll was a clever converser; but his wit, like that of 
Jack Wilkes, and the notorious “ Jemmy Twitcher” (Lord Towns- 
hend), was not over decent. His conversation was profvssionalised 


by his long practice at the bar, and before the decrepitude of his 
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powers he had sunk into the recapitulation of stale inanities, of tradi- 
tions of his calling, and disagreeable recollections of indecent old 
judges, Sir James Mackintosh has been celebrated as a good 
talker; yet to judge by the samples I have seen of his conversation, 
I should call him not only a prosy, but a premeditated talker. He 
quoted with suspicious facility long passages of poetry. His 
sentences were formal; but his language was copious, his imagina- 
tion active, his ideas learned. No one will for a moment believe that 
any one of these, or of many more whom I have not named, could 
\ compare in any respect with Johnson. He was, unquestionably, 
as a converser, the most eminent example that can be quoted. 
As a controversialist he did, indeed, very often and very signally 
fail; but the spirit with which he maintained his dogmas, the 
acute and robust sagacity with which he discriminated the senti- 
ments of his opponent, the copious and various matter which his 
inexhaustible mind poured forth on every occasion, left him as a 
conversationist unrivalled in his own day, and never excelled by 
the ablest of those that followed him. By his own confession, 
Edmund Burke was willing to be second where Johnson was. 
Horace Walpole declined to meet him, out of honest terror of his 
powers. From the unfounded charges of coarse brutality brought 
against him by Gray, by Chesterfield, by Walcot, by Adam 
Smith, he has indeed been triumphantly vindicated; but he 
talked with the arrogance of an habitual victor, and so effectually 
awed his companions as to make their conversation rather a 
homage to his powers than a reciprocation of thought. Sheridan, 
the father of Richard Brinsley, used to declare that if you went 
close to Johnson, and roared as loud as he, he would shrink from 
you. But Sheridan had too much good sense, too much solid 
concern for his own well-being to practise his advice; and there 
is no instance of any one else having adopted it.* 

The history of literature exhibits, indeed, a large assemblage of 
very odd people. Some we laugh at; with some we are dis- 
gusted ; others astonish us; a few of them we love. But the queerest 
of them all was Samuel Johnson. But the laughter he provokes is 
without levity; it is, on the contrary, full of admiration; it is 
without the faintest element of ridicule; it is most earnest, for it 
is excited by a pathos, mirth-provoking, indeed, by its quaintness, 
irresistibly droll by the oddness of its illustrations, but deep as 
faith and genuine as life. Such laughter as that which we utter 
over the narrative of Boswell, over the anecdotes of Piozzi, over 





* It is not a little odd to find among Johnson’s sayings: “ Sir, a man has no 
more right to say an uncivil thing than to act one ; no more right to say a rude 
thing to another than to knock him down.” 
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the formal, priggish periods of Hawkins, could not be provoked 
from us but by one whom we love. Posterity has forced this odd, 
but great and good man te renounce his claims upon our ad- 
miration as a writer; for very few people now-a-days read his 
books; but as a man we have associated him with so many of the 
ualities that delight, that endear, that improve—with so much 
t is noble in heart, manly in character, and admirable in religion, 
that there are few Englishmen who can pronounce the name of 
Samuel Johnson without strong emotions of affection and respect. 








ALLEGORIES OF THE MONTHS. 


JUNE. 


THE disciples of a rigid utilitarianism must deem us guilty of 
considerable exaggeration in the importance some of the more 
sensitive of us attach to the “leafy” month of June. What can 
the matter of a few mere emerald dots more or less on the branches 
of trees matter to a practical man? Can they affect the Three per 
Cents., or the Bank rate of discount? Possibly not; and yet as I 
write these words with those same gemmed branches interlacing 
above my head, and glimpses of the bright blue sky above, while 
the setting sun is slanting out his long rays in the west and 
making me think what a fine sunset it would be out on the sea 
or a wide prairie—I am conscious that there ts considerably more 
a in the “ leafy” branches than in the high chimney-pots of 

ensington Palace Gardens which are at present limiting my 
horizon, and which, no doubt, mark out what would be described 
as a “very eligible property.” I cannot say why the delicate 
green shoots os my eye, any more than I can analyse the 
pleasure which yonder blackbird is bringing to my ear by his 
exquisite evening song, in which I can discern as evident a love- 
strain as in any that the Bulbul ever trilled. Simply to live and 
look on nature at this moment isa luxury. Regrets blend with 
the pleasure—as I fancy they do with all our highest pleasure. 
Out there in the big city, which I can hear rumbling past in its 
omnibuses, hansoms, and drays, there is enough to harass me: 
those who once walked with me under those trees walk no more. 
But amid all the mutations of time, all the unkindness of so-called 
friends, Nature remains the same. She does not desert us at our 
utmost need. The green leaves have just the same effect on me 
as “when I wasa boy.” ‘There-is no meanness or littleness im 
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them. If I were to be bankrupt to-morrow, and wear a seedy 


coat and napless hat and boots down at heel, my “ friends” would 


- avoid me; but not so these grander friends the trees, and the sky 
and sun. And their fidelity is typical to me. ‘I know the secret 
of their influence to be, that they are symptoms of a state of things 
when the lesser shall die out and the hace live. They are like 
the difference between the great social links of life and the 
trumpery adventitious associations we nickname friendships. 
Greater even than these are they. Death can take my child from 
me. I have even now been tracking. by those trees the last 
walk I had with my golden-haired boy in this very place. A 
thousand relics of pseudo-“ friendships” are scattered all around 
me; but here is an influence that does not change or die, and I 
know it will not do so. 
While I accept the transitoriness of the former as a part of 
robation—while I can almost smile now as I see coin after coin 
in friendship’s mint prove counterfeit, I yet fall back on these 
po granite foundations, They are but steps to the Temple, I 
now. When the veil is rent in twain, it will be something 
better, and brighter than this I shall see, I feel—even than 
these delicate leaves, that unclouded sky, and the crimson of 
yonder sunset, round which the clouds are foiled like brazen 
castles. But this is the type—the allegory. I have been prosing 
for nearly a twelvemonth now; and whether it be in winter or 
summer, my prosings seem to bring me round to the same moral 
at last—Plato’s doctrine, that these are ,but ‘“ phenomena” point- 
ing to the great world of “Ideas.” These green shoots, I grant 
you, my city friend, have no intrinsic interest of their own. I 
am not even a botanist to dissect and catalogue them with long 
Latin names. They are the index of life in a bigger city than 
that to which you plod so regularly per Metropolitan District Rail 
punctually at nine a.m. daily. The interests of your Stock Ex- 
change, or hop market, or whatever it may be, are dwarfed beside 
those of which yonder green dot, so voiceless to you, is eloquent 
tome. As some men learn the language of birds, so others have 
a faculty of talking with the trees; and I will tell you, my young 
lady friend, if you can pause one minute in your race to the 
“hymeneal altar,” or you, good sir, while the train stops at a 
district station—I will tell you what these same green shoots have 
been talking to me about, andI to them: we have been een 
of the City that has Foundations, and of a Tree by a Crysta 


River in the Land where there shall be no more curse 
Maurice Davies. 
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THE LOST BRACELET. 
VII, 


CHARLOTTE was sitting in the balcony awaiting the lover so 
soon to be her husband. Her mother had gone with Mr. Thirl- 
well for a drive, in the happiest frame of mind possible, for Worth 
had written that the dresses would certainly reach Florence the 
next day—the day before that appointed for the marriage. The 
door was opened—disappointment !—it is not Arthur—a servant 
only, but he brings Charlotte a letter. 


“Who can it be from? It is not Arthur’s writing—or writing 
that she recognises at all.” 

She trembles as she breaks the coarse large seal, for she has a 
presentiment of evil that, in connexion with this marriage, she has 
never been able entirely to dismiss from her mind. 

As she reads, the colour fades from her cheek; the letter ended, 
she stands motionless, in dumb amazement; but presently, as if 
impelled by a sudden overwhelming impulse of tender feeling to 
reject the doubt that, momentarily, had filled her mind with 
anguish, she crushes the paper convulsively in her hands, and, as 
she throws it from her with indignation, exclaims, “ ’Tis false- 
hood !—’tis falsehood !” and bursts into tears. 

In this state of agitation Tollington found her. He endea- 
voured to soothe her, and inquired very anxiously the cause of her 
grief. She pointed to the crushed letter that lay on the floor. 

He took it up; but ere he had smoothed the paper to read its 
contents, a deadly paleness overspread his face. Charlotte, entirely 
overcome by her own feelings, neither noticed this, nor the sup- 
pressed rage with which he hastily ran his eyes over the writing. 

“The villa !—the villain!’ he said; “he shall retract every 
word of this. You do not believe these accusations, Charlotte, to 
be truth?” : 


“No, Arthur,” she answered, firmly. “I cannot—I do not 
believe them. But do you know the man?” 
“JT do know him,” he said; “I know him as a reckless, dissi- 
ated, worthless scoundrel, who was once my father’s valet, whom 
[ have often relieved when in poverty, saved from gaol more than 
once, and whose wife I lately promised to assist in her endeavours 
to earn for herself and children the bread he neglects to provide 


for them, ample as his gains often are. And this is the return he 
makes me.” 


“What terrible wickedness and ingratitude!” said Charlotte. 
“When I was in London,” Tollington continued, with more 
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calmness, “ he tried by threats—which I, of course, disregarded, as 
they concerned my father, who knows the fellow’s character, and 
would despise his allegations—to extort money from me. Ex- 
asperated at this failure of his schemes, he has followed me, it 
appears, even to Florence, to revenge himself on me by this in- 
famous attempt to injure me in the good opinion of the one being 
dearest to me on earth !” 

“The wretched man! He has not succeeded, dear Arthur.” 

“ And this base act will rob me of no portion of your love—of 
your trust in me, Charlotte?” 

“Tt will not—it will not!” she answered. 

“That assurance should console me,” he said. But con- 
temptible as the charge is, it pains me, dearest Charlotte—pains 
me more deeply than I can tell you, to know that dishonourable 
acts have been brought under your notice, to be attributed to the 
man whose profnised wife you are.” 

“The charges are false ones. Disregard them, Arthur; your 
father would have done so because he knew the man’s worthless 
character. I do so because of my full trust in you, my deep love 
for you. Have you, then, no trust in me?” she said, reproach- 
fully. 

He looked on her with love in his eyes; but that feelings, 
bitter and agonising, were in his heart was too evident. 

“Your mother, Charlotte?” he whispered. 

“She knows nothing of it; she had just left the house when the 
letter was brought.” | 

“Shall we keep it from her, dearest? To-morrow this fellow 
will have retracted all.” 

“ Do as you wish, and think best, Arthur,” she said. 

“Then farewell till to-morrow, love,” he said, as he kissed her 
and rose to leave. 

“Where are you going?—not in pursuit of this false accuser?” 

“‘T oo to compel him to retract,” he answered. 

“‘ Arthur,” she said, “I do not require it.” 

“You would give your hand, Charlotte, to a man on whom 
such suspicion rests?” 

“T have given him my heart, which rejects all suspicion. Do 
not go, Arthur—do not leave me,” she said, pleadingly. “TI fear 
—oh, I fear——-” 

“ What do you fear, my love?” he said. 


him. 
“T fear some evil, Arthur. And you are pale as death,’ she 

said. 

“T will be here early to-morrow, Charlotte. To-morrow, you 


She laid her head on his shoulder, and he pressed her fondly to 
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know”—and he forced a smile—“will be the last day of my 
freedom, and I have to-day many things to settle with Lestocg, 
who sets off in the morning for Rome to make arrangements for 
our arrival. ain, then, farewell; a short farewell, love.” 

But she still held his hand. | 

“No, Arthur !—no!” she said. And the tears flowed from the 
sorrowfully pleading eyes. 

He led her to a seat. 


“Compose yourself, dearest,” he said, with faltering voice; 
“shed no tears for me, my Charlotte. And God grant that that 
love I so much coveted, and which should have made the happi- 
ness of my life, may bring no moment of pain, no pang of sorrow 
to you. Adieu”—and he kissed the weeping girl—“ my beloved! 
my life! adieu.” 

Charlotte followed him to the end of the corridor, and called 
him back entreatingly; but he was gone, and she returned to her 
room to muse long and sorrowfully on his parting words. 

She tried to believe that the morrow would be bright for both 
of them, and atone for the gloom of the passing day. Yet anxious 
fears oppressed her. The accusation was a false one, she was sure 
of that, for the more she reflected on it the more passionately her 
heart refused to believe that there could have been any circum- 
stances in the past life of Arthur Tollington that were not honour- 
able and estimable. Had proofs to the contrary been then before 
her eyes she would have refused to credit them. In the intensity 
of her feelings at that moment she was ready to exculpate him 


from any crime that could have been imputed to him, or to say 
with the Moslem maiden to the Giaour, 


I know not, I ask not, if guilt’s in thine heart, 
I but know that I love thee, whatever thou art. 


But Mrs. Thirlwell has returned, and Charlotte must conceal 
the agitating emotions that wring her heart. She employs her 
mother’s specific for chasing away the traces of recent tears, and, 
though not quite successful, goes to meet her with a tolerably 
serene countenance. 

Her uncle had brought home a wedding present that had been 
in preparation for some little time, and the effort Charlotte made 
to seem pleased with it dispelled her sadness in some degree. 

Mrs. Thirlwell, however, remarked that Charlotte was much out 
of spirits. She thought it strange, too, that Arthur had not 
waited to see her, as the had expected. Charlotte replied that he 
had spoken of having many things to arrange with Lestocq, but 
had promised to see her in the morning. To account for her own 


tristesse, she pleaded a headache, and retired to her pillow to 
meditate rather than to sleep. 











IX. 


‘TOLLINGTON, on leaving Charlotte, returned at once to his 
hotel. He had brought away the letter; he read it through 
again with close attention. - 

“‘ Base scoundrel !” he said; “‘ that he, who owes it to me that he 
is not now rotting in gaol, should be my betrayer! And betrayed 
to her! But the villain shall retract this—and then—then——” 
he laughed, as in mockery, while he tore the letter in pieces and 
tossed them on the embers of the wood fire that burned on the 
hearth ; watching until every trace of them had disappeared. 

He then sat down and wrote a note which he himself left at a 
house of mean appearance, in one of the narrow streets in the old 
part of the city. 

Later in the evening he gave directions to Lestocq to put off 
his journey to Rome until the afternoon of the following day; and 
he was occupied far into the night in writing, and in examining 
and destroying letters and papers. 

The next morning a man, of shabby-genteel appearance was 
admitted to hisroom. They had been nearly an hour together 
when the report of a pistol startled the inmates of the hotel. 
Lestocq, who was in an ante-room, rushed to the door of shis 
master’s apartment; ere he reached it a second shot was fired, and 
a heavy sound was heard, as if some one had fallen, The door 
was locked and bolted, and was with’ difficulty forced open. 
Lestocq was the first to enter the room. There lay ‘Tollington 
and his unknown visitor, both wounded and bathed in blood. The 
former had, apparently, died instantaneously ; the latter lived only 
-* yH minutes, and murmured faintly, “ He did it—Pauline—/e 

id it.” 

On the table was a cheque-book, and an unsigned cheque pay- 
able to bearer for five hundred pounds. . A pen lay on a sheet of 
paper, on which, in a handwriting that Lestocq said was not his 
master’s, were the words, “ I retract the——” Spots of blood were 
upon it; from which it was inferred that, some attempt to extort 
money by false charges had led to the fatal catastrophe; the man 
—whose body was lying near the table, that of Tollington being 
at some distance—having probably refused to retract or write 
further until the sum asked, or promised, was given to him, 

But all this was but conjecture. Mr. Tollington’s letters and 
papers were examined, but ‘they afforded. no clue to the cause of 
the sad deed. There was a sealed envelope addressed to Lestocq. 
It contained an order on his banker in Lestocq’s favour for a thou- 
sand pounds, accompanied by the words, “ Accept the enclosed 
as an acknowledgment of your long, efficient, and faithful ser- 
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vices, A. T.” It was dated oe ene day, which seemed to 
indicate that the deed was premeditated. 

These particulars Lestocq communicated to Mr. Thirlwell, who 
broke the fatal news to his sister-in-law and niece. Mrs, Thirl- 
well went off into hysterics when the report of the pistols was 
mentioned; for it announced to her the failure of her cherished 
scheme; the ruin of her hopes at the moment of their expected | 
realisation. 

But Charlotte, with clasped hands, pale as a marble statue and 
almost as motionless, listened with an agonised lreart until she 
heard of the paper and the words, “I retract the——” Then 
falling on her knees she thanked Heaven in her heart, though she 
uttered no word, for that assurance of her lover’s innocence. But 
her lover—with whom she was to have stood at the altar the next 
day—was dead. Heavy sobs told of the anguish of her soul. 
Mr. Thirlwell raised the weeping girl and led her from the room. 

But Arthur Tollington was guilty of the acts the man James 
had accused him of. “ For several years,” as he said in his letter 
to Charlotte, “the chief part of the jewels stolen in the great 
jewel robberies in England and on the Continent had passed into 
his hands.” For five years or more he had assumed an ingenious 
disguise; and he had acquired the means of commencing his 
nefarious business by his first great success at the gambling table 
with the hundred pounds his father had given him on leaving 
England. He became known amongst dealers and diamond mer- 
chants, as well as amongst the class of expert thieves who effected 
the robberies by which he profited more largely than they did, as 
the diamond dealer, Williams. He acquired, too, a certain repu- 
tation for a fairer system of dealing with these light-fingered 
artistes than they were generally accustomed to, which induced 
them to carry their most valuable booty to him. “He would 
have nothing to do with gold and silver,” as James told the 
astonished Charlotte; “the finest unset stones, the most precious 
— only, suited his purpose; and he was an excellent judge of 
them.” 

James, who had served in several wealthy families, and had 
been dismissed for dishonesty, was Arthur’s first tempter, and of 
him his first purchase of stolen diamonds was made. He thought 
Arthur indebted to him for the fortune he had amassed, and that 
he had unlimited claims on his purse, if not on his gratitude; but 
as these claims were not recognised, he resolved to turn to account 
the knowledge—which he alone of those with whom the merchant, 
Wilhams, had dealings possessed—of his true name and origin. 

There were moments when Arthur’s better nature, and some 
latent remnant of honourable principle, caused him to turn with 
disgust and loathing from the degrading transactions he was 
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engaged in. But he knew that there were men who stood before 
the world with high and unblemished reputations, with whom, 
when large profits were to be made, the term “commercial in- 
tegrity ” admitted of a very liberal construction. With this sort 
of sophistry he solaced himself, and, as time went on, thought he 
was irrevocably committed to pursuits of that kind. They paid 
so well, and his purpose was to make haste to be rich, so he 
laboured on assiduously, and owed much of his great success to the 
skilful carrying on of a small profitable legitimate business that 
veiled from eyes that were unsuspecting, or not very acute, the 
rich mine of wealth he was secretly working. 

Sooner even than he had expected he had realised a fortune, 
larger than that he had named to Mrs. Thirlwell to dazzle her with 
a vision of his wealth, and, like a butterfly emerging from the 
chrysalis state to flutter in sunshine and flowers, he forsook the ob- 
scure house of business, cast off the loathed disguise, and became, 
as Mr. Arthur Tollington, a lounger in the bright precincts of 
fashion, preferring generally the Continent to Roglentl 

James—towards whom, for the sake of his wife, a respectable 
young woman he had entrapped into marriage, he was liberal and 
lenient—he believed and hoped would soon be taken out of his 
way by the dissipation of the life he led. 

Had such been the case, or had not Arthur Tollington, in his 
admiration of woman as of gems, coveted and resolved to possess 
the purest and most beautiful one he had seen, according to his 
critical taste and judgment, he might have gone on swimmingly 
down the stream of life even unto the end. But James lingered 
on, and rarely lost sight of his wealthy friend. Having detected 
that “Mr. Arthur was about to settle down,” as he phrased it, “ to 
domestic happiness, piety, and benevolence,” he thought it afforded 
him an excellent chance of extorting a good round sum as the 
price of his silence as to his = career. He asked two thousand 
pounds. Tollington declined to pay him anything for silence, for 
he could have handed James off to prison if he had chosen; but 
he did not like to risk such a course, and preferred, in order to 
get rid of him for ever, to offer him five hundred pounds as a gift. 
James refused it, and afterwards tracked Tollington to Florence. 
The letter he wrote to Charlotte would bring him, he knew, either 
money or revenge, and he scarcely cared which. 

But, found out! the beautiful girl he had hoped to call his wife 
lost to him! what charm had mere life or wealth for Arthur 
Tollington? None. 

He wrote to James, naming only the hour at which he would 
see him, and he fancied that he would now make his own terms; 
but after the three words were written which he felt would suffice 

to clear him in the eyes of the woman he loved, Tollington 
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instantly took his revenge, and with the same weapon terminated 
also his own unworthy career. 

The wretched James was cast into a miserable Italian grave. 
Tollington was buried with pomp, and attended to his last resting- 
place by several friends. if there were whispers and surmises 
painful to some who were connected with him, wealth was not 
spared to hush them into silence and oblivion. He was mourned, 
too—deeply mourned by his young affianced bride. The secret of 
the letter was locked up in her heart, “lest those who did not 
know as she did how truthful and noble his nature was, should 
dare to suspect or misjudge him.” But it was no secret to Mrs. 
Thirlwell. She heard of it from the wife of the man James who 
had followed her husband, and being in poverty, besought Mrs. 
Thirlwell to assist her to return to England, 3 

She also told Mrs. Thirlwell that the bracelet she supposed she 
had lost at Homburg was stolen by James. He knew that Tolling- 
ton was staying there, and hoping to induce him to give some- 
thing for the stones, took the bracelet to him. He refused. But 
as soon as the bracelet was placed before him, he recognised it as 
the one Mrs. Thirlwell had lost, and gave James fifty pounds for 
it, desiring Pauline to deliver it at the hotel with a note which he 
wrote and handed to her. 

Mrs. Thirlwell never dared to reveal this to Charlotte. Fora 
long time a deep and settled melancholy preyed on her mind. No 
allusion to Arthur Tollington was permitted by her mother when 
Charlotte was present, and every vestige of her elegant trousseau 
was carefully put out of sight. But in the spring her faded cheek 
recovered a little of its wonted bloom; the beautiful dark-blue 
eyes, though still pensive, were no longer so mournful and tearful. 
Mrs. Thirlwell, following the advice of her friends, then removed 
her daughter to England. 

Three years had passed away. Mrs. Thirlwell had succeeded 
in marrying a carriage, with the temporary encumbrance of a good 
sort of superannuated old general. 

Charlotte had regained her cheerfulness, and was more beautiful 
than ever, but she was still Miss Thirlwell. Even Edward Weston 
had pleaded his suit in vain ; for Charlotte’s answer was that “ her 
heart was buried in Italy.” But Edward was a gallant young 
soldier, and not disposed to consider a repulse a defeat. ‘There was 
much, as he knew by experince, that was enigmatical in a woman’s 
heart, and he had hope, therefore, that before he left England— 
for his regiment was about to be ordered to India—that Charlotte’s 
heart would revert to her first love. 


( Concluded.) 
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ALL AMONGST THE BARLEY. 
I. 


O Love, O fire! once he drew 
With one long kiss my whole soul thro’ 
My lips, as sunlight drinketh dew. Fatma. 


A HOT wind swirled the dust beneath the August sun, and nor 
tree nor rock gave its shelter to Pleasance Forde carrying a bundle 
and two bandboxes along one of the most monotonous of England’s 
highways. Had it been possible to carry a bundle and two band- 
boxes tied into a checked handkerchief gracefully, Pleasance 
would have done so; but, inasmuch as it was not feasible, the task 
became one she loathed. 

Heated, weary, and powdered from head to foot with un- 
savoury dust, for some half-hour she trudged onwards, till espying 
a haven of refuge, she deposited her burden on the ground and 
climbed a gate, over which drooped a heavily-leaved sycamore. 
She leaned against the trunk of the tree, took off her coarse straw 
hat, and smoothed back her hair with a grateful sigh. 

With the strength and size of an Amazon, Pleasance Forde 
possessed the exquisite softness of an infant, and as her majestic 
limbs adapted themselves with the unconscious grace of childhood 
to her attitude, it was easy to forgive the height, which was her 
principal defect. A calm, well-cut face, shining auburn hair, 
sweet mouth, and brown eyes, where smouldered a fire which had 
never yet blazed—only eighteen, yet a beautiful majestic woman 
—a woman fit for a queen, albeit holding no more exalted posi- 
tion than Miss Venabies of the Withies own maid. 

“Train five minutes late, sir; trap from the Withies outside. 
Black mare, won’t stand an instant. Portmanteau, hat-box, rug, 
yes, sir. Caleb Brook, sir; thank you, sir. Good afternoon.” 

And presently so long a stretch of straight grey road before 
him, that William Aubrey began to recal the lessons of his youth 
and speculate as to what distance from his eye was the vanishing 
point. Which point, it seemed to him, receded—he was as far 
from it as ever, when he hailed, as an oasis in the desert, a white 
petticoat strongly relieved against the sandy background. They 
gained on the petticoat. Captain myers looked at the groom 
who drove him—a red and brown hazel-eyed young fellow of 
three-and-twenty, and following the said hazel eyes with a con- 
viction of their having good reasons for the road they travelled, 
under their convoy lighted rather to his delight than surprise on 
Pleasance Forde, in the act of draping the white petticoat artisti- 
cally over a pretty foot which dangled from the wayside gate. 
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There was a spice of coquetry in the way her hand went hastily 
to her shining plaits, and this with an expression in Caleb Brook’s 
face caused Aubrey to express, without delay, a warm hope that 
his presence might not deprive the lady on such a day of so com- 
fortable a mode of progression as the dog-cart offered. 

A few remonstrances from the young woman and Caleb, such as 
the circumstances demanded, and she was safely accommodated 
beside Captain Aubrey’s portmanteau, Caleb politely encumbering 
himself with the bonnet-box. ; 

“ Oh, Caleb,” said the girl, as soon as they were off, “TI really 
was not aware that you were driving Matilda.” 

“Yes, Pleasance, it’s "Tilda sure enough.” 

“Well, then, Culeb, I shall certainly not speak to you; your 
whole attention ought to be fixed on Matilda; you know how 
nervous lam. I beg your pardon, sir. I thought I was merely 
addressing Caleb Brook.” 

“‘T quite agree with you in thinking Caleb has enough to do to 
take care of the mare; don’t let’s even look at him,” said Captain 
Aubrey, throwing away his cigar, and turning round. ‘“ Tell me, 
are you going most of the way with us?” 

“Tm going all the way, sir, to the Withies. I’m Miss Venables’ 
maid.” 

“Are you, indeed! Well met. You're just the girl I want. 
You'll put me up to a thing or two. I want to know how the 
land lies. You Lice who I am, I dare say.” 

“Yes, sir.” And Pleasance blushed a little, which was more 
than did her questioner. 

“‘ How long have you been with Miss Venables?” 

“‘ Nearly a year.” 

“¢ Well——” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Confound the girl, what an artful little puss it is! Can’t you 
see I want you to tell me all sorts of things: whether Miss 
Venables uses Venetian gold wash, or rose powder, or a camel’s- 
hair brush to her eyebrows? Does she swear when her dress don’t 
suit her? or is she peevish when her hair's out of curl?” 

“She is so good a mistress to me, Captain Aubrey, that I feel 
ashamed of having allowed you even to finish your last sentence. 
Sweet little Miss Venables, with her blue eyes and- innocent 
smiles !” 

“T say, do you know yov’re talking like a book?” 

“T talk like myself; if a book talks like me, it’s hardly my 
fault, sir.” | 

Captain Aubrey experienced an unwonted sensation of self-dis- 
satisfaction at having spoken so unguardedly of his fiancée to this 
prim young Abigail. He felt that she knew it was in bad taste, 
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and anxious to reinstate himself in the good opinion of so power- 
ful an agent as a favourite waiting-maid, proceeded to pay 
Pleasance Forde more attention than he would otherwise have 
accorded her. 

Her scrutinising gaze he bore with a calm smile. His tout 
ensemble could stand inspection, he was conscious, for he was one 
of those dapper little men who have the faculty of never appearing 
toil-worn or travel-stained, giving you always the impression of 
emerging from a box fresh from the hands of a skilful valet. 
Delicate features, that would not have discredited a fair débutante, 
were redeemed from effeminacy by a complexion bronzed almost 
to the colour of the heavy moustache which rested on it, A 
handsome young man, in short, whose pretty air of conceit just 
served to set off his good looks in the eyes of the young woman he 
was addressing. 

After a drive, which seemed less short to Caleb than his com- 
panions, the gates of the Withies swung open, and admitted them 
into what would have been a park had it not borne traces of a 
recent crop of hay. It was, however, picturesquely shaded by 
noble old trees, and across it meandered a willowy brook, which had 
gained for the place its name of the Withies. Further away the 
ground and the trees rose higher, and in the middle distance the 
evening sun slanted off the bright rocks’ of an old quarry on to a 
large, low, white house, which was the home of Margaret 
Venables. 

They were still.a good way from the Withies. 

“Caleb, stop a moment. I must be put down here.” 

‘“‘ Nonsense, we’re a mile from the house. Well, if you must be 
so wilful, I'll walk too; it won’t make a difference of five minutes, 
and this mouthful of cool air is refreshing after that dusty road.” 

Caleb was not in a position to remonstrate—he drove on; but 
his expression was not amiable. 

“‘ Now tell me, why did you want to get down—and what have 
you got in that bundle? Shall I carry it for you?” 

“No, indeed, sir, thank you, though you might after all feel 
honoured by the task; for it is a hat for Miss Venables, which 
should have come in time for to-day’s croquet party.” 

“Merciful heavens! is a croquet party to. witness my arrival?” 

“You were expected yesterday, you know, sir; and I rather 
gathered from Miss Venables that you were fond of gaiety.” 

“Not the deadly-lively gaiety of the Withies.” 

“There must be a ray of light wherever Miss Venables moves,” 
observed her maid, casting down her eyes, and giving Aubrey the 
opportunity of observing that the lashes were extremely fine. 

“ How sentimental we are! This comes of your mistress telling 
you all her secrets—does she ever talk to you about me?” 
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“ Oh, yes.” And Pleasance blushed. “T ve got to know ae 


as well as if you’d been coming and going every day, instead of 
being out in Malta, or wherever it was. I know all the books 
you read, and the names of your friends, and the sort of cigars you 
prefer. And I've helped Miss Venables to work your slippers, 
and I’ve taught the parrot to say———” 

“'To say what?” 

“Willy.” 





She came towards him, holding out a tiny hand—a fairy in 
green, with clouds of soft dark hair. He had not expected her 
to rush into his arms—the very man to have hated such an exhi- 
bition. Her smile was as bright, her blush as deep, as lover could 
desire; but something there was, he knew not what, in this re- 
ception of his which fell a little short of the anticipation. 

t was long since they had met, but such greeting as there was 
over, she permitted him to pass on, and seek amongst the crowd 
which surrounded her for some other face which might be familiar 
to him. 

This was his first visit to the Withies, and he had been a year 
out of England; but for a man who has knocked about the world 
as much as Aubrey had, it is never difficult to pick up an acquaint- 
ance for the circumstance of the hour to shape a friend from. Had 
he been so minded he might easily have found not a few, who 
would gladly have paid their tribute of civility to the future hus- 
band of the young heiress of the Withies. But after a few words 
of politeness to Margaret’s companion, and a cursory glance just 
to satisfy himself that amongst the party were none who were 
sufficiently intimate with him to exact attention, he withdrew to 
a little distanee, and seated on one of the rustic benches which 
abounded, absorbed himself in rather gloomy meditation. 

On the point of starting with his regiment for Malta, Captain 
Aubrey made at Dover the acquaintance of General Venables’ 
pretty childish daughter, Margaret. His attention was struck by 
her face, and riveted by the report of her fortune. The laisser- 
aller of a watering-place, aided by the good offices of her gover- 
ness, early enlisted by him in his cause, procured him frequent 
opportunities of meeting the young heiress—opportunities which 
his tact and ready wit enabled him to make good use of. 

Poor, undisguisedly, but of good family and a soldier, the girl’s 
heart once his own, he had found it no difficult task to convince 
her indulgent father that he was an eligible candidate for her 
hand; the general merely stipulating that Captain Aubrey’s duty 
to his love should defer to that he owed his country, being of 
opinion that the twelve months which must elapse before she could 
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hope to see him again would be well spent by his little Margaret 
in the important occupation of learning her own mind. 

Margaret was very affectionate, very lovely; parting was hard, 
but the authorities inexorable. He went, and in less time than 
either could have believed possible, they became, to say the least, 
reconciled to the separation. Yet, week by week, huge packets 
of flimsy eer were despatched by Margaret to Malta, Aubrey 
on his part doing all that behoved one in his circumstances in the 
matter of filigree silver and lace. They were still true to their 
plight—still a 

They met again, with no change in their prospects—absolutely 
none—all plain sailing beneath a summer sky to the harbour before 
them. And Captain Aubrey was immersed in so deep a study 
that he scarcely heard the rattle of cups and saucers near him, nor 
the dulcet request that he would be pleased to move his chair a 
little to permit the introduction of a tea-table. 

In her simple black and white gown, whose tiny bow of pink 
alone relieved the eye, Pleasance moved amongst her gayer sisters 
with a stately grace which shamed them all. 

Amidst the crowd they were alone. 

“Thank you, I don’t drink cream; your task is nearly over, 
isn’t it?” 

“ Almost; James will do the rest. I can’t lift these heavy trays.” 

“T should think not; let me help you to move that urn,” 


bringing to her assistance two white little hands with a turquoise 
on each third finger. 


“ Does that fat woman like sugar?” 

“Hush ! she hears you.” 

*‘No, she doesn’t; I did it for an experiment. Now we speak 
unrestrainedly. I hate listeners.” 

“ 1’d go into that shady grove and talk to myself, sir, then.” 

This very demurely, whilst her long Jashes swept her cheek. 

‘“‘ Where does that shady grove lead? Id give the world fora 
mouthful of cooler air, such as you and I breathed awhile ago.” 

‘The path leads to the willow-walk by the brook, sir.” 

“‘ Sounds romantic, come and show me the way.” 

“¢ You can’t mistake it, sir.” 

“T daren’t go alone; every one has made a rush to those idiotic 
hoops at the further end. No one sees, come with me, Pleasance.” 

Pleasance went. Far away down by the brook, where the 
nightingales were used to sing, those two walked together. 

And he told her that old story which is ever fresh, and which 
sounds so true from falsest lips, whilst the joy of the present swept 
‘a the memory of each the facts of the past, the fears of the 

uture, 
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II. 
But nought shall trouble us where we stay, 
Embraced and embracing below. E. B. Brownie. 


His letters read, he hastily finished the cup of strongest café 
noir before him, with a secret wish that the general’s decorous 
household permitted him at that hour a more effectual stimulant. 

“ How hot it is, and how hot you look, dear boy,” said pretty 
Margaret, leaning one dimpled arm on his shoulder, and extem- 
porising for his use a fan from the leaves of the Court Journal. 
“ What's the matter?—you look fussed. Let me read your letter. 
Fie! you won't?” 

He crushed it in his hand and rose. 

“‘ My dear general, oh, he’s gone. Little Marjorie, ’m going 
to follow your father. I must have a few words with him in 
earnest, for, between you, you've contrived toput me off whenever 
I’ve got on the subject which must be nearest my heart. We've 
gone on from day to day—happy, I’ll allow—but on unsatisfac- 
torily doubtful terms. Time is short, sweet child, and I want 
something settled. What have I had to live for all this weary 
year but the hope of calling you mine? Have I not come back 
to claim my promised bride? You pout, Margaret; a minute ago 

ou were all smiles. This is no news to you.” 

“Did I pout? I’m a very silly little thing, I suppose, Willy ; 
but do you know you said all that in such a made-up kind of way, 
it didn’t ring true. I want to believe it, and yet it’s too hard.” 

“My darling—hard !” 

“Don’t interrupt me. Do you remember that first day you 
came? I was happy enough, I own, all the time you were away, 
and perhaps I hadn’t reckoned on seeing you again quite in the 
oe, * should; but when I did see you my heart went out to meet 
you with such a rush, and yet I shook all over, and could scarcely 
lift my hand to yours, and, Willy, you were so cold to me! I 
thought you would have been kind and soft, and I should have 
forgotten myself and my miserable shyness; but you never spoke, 
left me in the midst of all that crowd without one loving word— 
and papa was ill, and [ couldn’t tell him—and I never saw you 
again that night, Willy. You had gone to your room tired, they 
told me when I asked, you x 

“ Stop, Marjorie! we misunderstood one another, that was all. 
In one word, there’s the sum and substance of your complaint. 
You thought me cold, I thought you heartless; has it not always 
been so since lovers were lovers? Have you had similar fault to 
find with me since, eh, Marjorie? I like that blush better than 
the pout.” 

“ But there’s something else.” 
Had she looked at him she would have seen the least possible 
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quiver of the careless lip which cried, “ Absolution before accu- 
sation! One kiss just to take the sting from whatever reproach 
follows.” 

“No, I won’t, not till ’ve spoken. I’m half ashamed, .too— 
Pleasance——” 

“What! little Marjorie jealous? N ay, now you make me 
happy. There never was true love yet without jealousy. Now, 
for the first time, am I certain that my darling’s heart is mine.” 

A little fond fool was Marjorie Venables; and there was an 
April shower of happy tears and a rainbow of child-bright smiles, 
and Aubrey left the room armed with her permission to seek the 
general in his study. 

There are few men who do not regard this interview, which 
most have to undergo once at least in their lives, with peculiar 
terror. A painful ordeal it is, indeed, under the most favourable 
circumstances. No amount of blandishment, nor any number of 
smiles, have any effect on the stern parent who faces you from the 
other side of the table, tapping his chin gently with his paper- 
knife; ceillades won’t help out the words which drop so slowly 
between each tick of the-clock, nor will a judicious pressure of the 
hand increase at pleasure landed property and brilliant prospects. 

William Aubrey’s terrors of the imagination exceeded the 
reality. He had come home to marry his se and the good 
old general expected him to declare his readiness to fulfil his 
engagement, and having attributed his delay in coming to a distinct 
understanding on the subject to the becoming modesty of a poor 
man, was disposed to do his best to help him out of his difficulties. 
There were one or two little circumstances which turned out 
rather differently to what he could have wished. For money he 
had not looked, and was prepared to do on this point all that the 
most exigeant son-in-law could hope; but he had not anticipated 
that Captain Aubrey’s pecuniary embarrassments would occasion 
so large a demand on his purse as seemed necessary were the young 
couple to start in the world with the power of looking it in the 
face. He winced a little did the general, and the lecture he read 
his son-in-law was as long as his own easy good-nature and the 
warmth of the weather permitted; and then, to Captain Aubrey’s 
immeasurable relief, and slightly to his own also, the trial was 
over, and he allowed his body to follow his spirit, where it had 
long been, with the harvesters, whose busy hum had penetrated 
ever and anon the stillness of the torture-chamber. 

The general’s hobby—farming—cost just sufficient to give the 
amusement a zest. ‘All his household loved him, and conspired to 
humour his harmless fancies, and on this occasion every man in 
his service who could hold a sickle was in the harvest-field. 

A sultry day, cloudless, dazzling; but the glass was going down, 
the general said, time was short, and they must make the most of 
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it. Down by the brook the shadows of the willows were lengthen- 
ing, and the weary harvesters stretched beneath them drank ap- 
preciatively huge draughts of tea from the tin cans which the 
women-servants from the Withies seemed never tired of bringing 
them. 

Pleasance Forde was there, with her neat dress tucked up, and 
her shining hair gleaming from beneath a coquettish little cap, 
moving about as one in a dream, giving beauty perhaps to the 
scene, but of little practical use, it must be allowed. Pleasance was 
proud amongst her fellow-servants—high, as they called it—more 
especially towards the men, who, after the contradictory manner of 
their sex, courted her all the more pertinaciously in consequence. 
Rarely was word or smile the reward of their efforts. She held 
herself aloof from all, with the exception of Caleb Brook, for 
whom, till lately, she had been used to have both word and smile. 

Till lately! Ah, Pleasance. Poor Caleb! the hem of her 
gown swept past him, lying tired on the grass, as she turned to 
leave the field, and he saw her no more. 

On she walked yet dreamily by the side of the brook, past 
where the barley lay in fallen heaps, past where the thick, yellow 
grain reared its head, still untouched, till the willows changed to 

arger elms, and through the trees a voice came calling : 

“‘ Pleasance, Pleasance! I am here in the wood above the 
quarry. Come to me.” 

Then she turned up a little steep path under the trees and went 
on to where she found him pillowed on the reots of an oak at the 
edge of a quarry, staring down at the barley-field, spread like a 
yolden sea beneath them. As Pleasance approached him, he threw 
away his cigar and raised himself on his elbow. 

“¢Sit down by me, Pleasance. I have something to say to you.” 

“ What's the matter?” 

*‘ How quick you women are at finding out when anything’s 
the matter! There’s matter enough. I wish you'd take me in 
your great strong arms, Pleasance, and throw me down that quarry 
there. By Jove! I believe you could do it if you tried, and it 
would be about the best thing, after all, for me. Pick me up, 
Pleasance, and try.” 


There was a hollowness in his laugh which she noticed, but she 
answered him gaily. 


“J wouldn’t hurt a hair in my pretty little Willy’s golden 
head. If I did throw you down, I should jump after you the next 
minute, you know.” ' 

“Oh, ah, I dare say! It’s all precious fine talking; you women 
will die fast enough when you've done us all the mischief you can, 


but where will you find one will live and help you? You're so 
confoundedly selfish all of you!” 
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“Do I come amongst the number of the selfish ones, Willy?” 
said Pleasance, seating herself beside him, and taking Captain 
Aubrey’s delicate fingers in both her own big, shapely hands. 

* Don’t know till I try you,” answered he, moodily, allowing 
his hand to remain passive in her grasp. 

“ Are you going to try me now, Willy?” 

“T don’t know about trying you. I want to consult—to tell you 
something. I’m placed in a very difficult situation, Pleasance.” 

Pleasance started to her feet, and, leaning against the tree above, 
looked down at him with a spark of fire in her patient eyes. 

“Why can’t you sit still, Pleasance, and listen to what I’ve got 
to say to you?” 

“T can't. I don’t know why. Id rather stand here.” 

“T don’t like it. I feel as if you were going to tread on me.” 

“Perhaps I shall before you’ve done. Go on.” 

“ My child, it isn’t a pleasant thing to say, but you and I both 
know I’ve made a precious fool of myself since I’ve been here, if 
nothing worse. Your pretty face is a good excuse, Pleasance; but 
I’ve behaved uncommonly like a blackguard, now I come to think 
of it.” 

“ Have you only just begun to find that out?” 

“Hallo, Pleasance! are you sneering? Don’t do that; you'll 
spoil your face, and bring the little arrangement I’m contemplating 
to none effect.” 

“Look here. I’m not a fine lady, you know. Just stand up 
on your feet and say what you’ve got to say in so many words.” 

Thus adjured, he stood up and said: 

“ Pleasance, the day-dream we’ve indulged in is over. I am not 
worthy to live with you in that Western, beyond-seas paradise. 
Take with you one worthier than I am, and in years to come, with 
your children smiling around you, you will look back at the perils 
you have passed, and thank the friends who chalked you a plain 
way out of them. But, my beautiful brown-eyed girl, don’t let 
him—don’t let Caleb talk you over into the belief that [ was wholly 
bad. When I talked of marrying you, Pleasance, 1 meant what 

I said, I swear, and I was but waiting an opportunity of breaking 
from Margaret. My darling—I must call you so once more—I am 
no longer able to do so. Letters I have had this morning cut me 
off from all hope of leaving England. We must part. ‘There is 
but one resource before me.” 

“* And that is?” speaking very calmly. 

“To marry Margaret—to live my life with one who, now I have 
tired of her pretty, insipid little face, will make life a living death 
tome. But you, Pleasance, my beautiful queen-like Pleasance, 
why should you not be happy? You may be, for you have no 
stings of conscience to make life the burden to you it will hence- 
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forward be tome. My marriage with Margaret will give me the 
means of providing for you, and the only happiness I shall know 
will be the thought that I have been able to make your future life 
if not bright. Don’t look so strangely, so wildly, at me, 

leasance. Answer !” 

She did answer. Burning, passionate words poured forth, which 
came from a heart on fire, “2 at the last she said: 

“ And you come and look me in the face, traitor, and tell me 
the hope of my life is fled! Do you know what you do? How 
do you dare? Don’t tremble. * see touch you.” 

“You look like a tigress, Pleasance.” And he laughed. “Your 
eyes aren’t the prettier for the change—those eyes which in years 
to come will cause me such restless nights, Pleasance !” 

“Hold your tongue! 1 loathe you, I scorn you, only less than 
I loathe and scorn myself.” He laughed again. 

“Don’t lose your temper, my child. Caleb Brook would scarcely 
care to see you look as you do at present. I gave you a similar 
hint just now.” . 

“ Leave Caleb Brook alone. His is too good a name for such 
as you and me to take in our mouths.” 

“TI orant it. Then make the most of such a prize, Pleasance.” 

“ Willy!” 

‘My dear girl!” 

“Look at me—at me—straight in the face. See! I am kneel- 
ing to you. My darling, I love you unutterably, above all things 
on the earth, or beneath it, or about it. I cling to you, Willy. 
Don’t cast me off. I love you—I love you.” 

ws — go of me, Pleasance! Are you mad, girl? Leave go, 
I sa ” 

“Never, Willy; you are mine. Will you leave that pale baby- 
hearted girl, and go with me over the sea?” 

“No, I won't. Leave me alone, Pleasance. You cease to 
amuse me; you are a bore.” 

She was standing close beside him now. Her great, strong, soft 
arm was round his shoulder, holding him tight—so tight. 

“Tl give you one kiss, Pleasance—a last one, remember.” 

“Yes, one kiss—give me one.” 

She bent down her stately head to him, and their lips met. 

“Let me go, girl! We're at the very edge of the cliff! Let 
me go, I say, Siincande r 

“Ha, ha! One last kiss, my Willy.” 

And the light summer wind sighed all amongst the barley, and 
over those to whom Death was more gracious than they deserved, 
for he left the girl’s fair head resting on the shoulder of her lover 
—that lover from whom the world and its infinite treacheries should 
never now be able to separate her. 





















THE YOUNG STREET WANDERER. 


BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Ragas hang upon her form, young, slim, and fair. 
Her arms are naked, her small feet are bare, 
Her head uncovered, loosely streams her hair. 


No health-rose on her meagre cheek ap 
She sports not, laughs not, as becomes her years, 
But her great violet eyes oft brim with tears. 


Each morning from a squalid den, her home, 
Two fiends, her parents, send her forth to roam 
That city glorious with grand tower and dome. 


Her task to walk and beg, to beg and weep, 
And still, ree starving, her poor coins to keep, 
That nightly the two fiends their spoil may reap. 


And when she fails to touch cold hearts, and goes 
Back penniless at evening’s weary close, 
Curses are shower’d upon her, and hard blows. 


"Tis night ; the young maid plods with bleeding feet, 
A blur, a moving rag in that grand street ; 
Moans the chill wind, and falls the blinding sleet. 


Her hair is wet in all its uncombed flew, 
Long eye-lashes are fringed with specks of snow, 
Hands numbed with cold, as is her heart with woe. 


A small wild beast, God’s image seems to prowl, 
People avoid her as some object foul, 


E’en dogs her strange form see, and turn, and growl. 


Her tears this night for pence have flowed in vain ; 
She stands before a ~ shop’s glittering pane, 
There dainty food—here hunger, cold, and rain. 


She moves away, while pangs her spirit thrill ; 
Fate, dost thou rule all earth with iron will, 
Some born to plenty, bliss—some want and ill? 


She gains a street where crowds are gathering fast ; 
In close-shut coaches some are whirlin past, 
Others, warm-coated, brave the biting ‘ 
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The Young Street Wanderer. 


But all, well-pleased, to yon grand pile are rushing, 
Women rich-dressed, youth, age, are laughing, crushing, 
While music’s stream through half-oped doors is gushing. 


Large sums they give for loved theatric show ; 
She asks one mite—they coldly answer, “No!” 
Or thrust her rags aside, and scorn her woe. 


They seek the scenes where laughter glads the ear, 
Paid men “ sing” griefs, and flows the ideal tear, 
Living distress and pain are recked not here. 


A church—men enter slow that house of prayer ; 
Kind must they be who worship nightly there ; 
So thinks the child; they sure a coin will spare. 


The trembling hand is stretched, as men pass by ; 
They will not see, or look with wondering eye ; 
“ Away ! lost child!” is answered to her sigh. 


Ladies quick step aside ; their hearts will cling 
To Afric’s heathen, but they shrink to bring 
Pure hands in contact with that abject thing. 


All now have passed within; the church-doors close ; 
None have relieved her, none have soothed her woes, 
And ah! her lot to-night is cruel blows. 


She wanders on amidst the cold and rain, 
Folding her rags around her, warmth to gain, 
And humming low, to drown her fears and pain. 


And can that wretched, broken spirit sing ? 
Oh, youthful Nature is a wondrous spring! 
But thought returns; the bird must stoop its wing. 


— her sobs, her wail, ’tis sad to hear ; 
“"y 


pitying angels sometimes haunt our sphere ? 


Or do but ¢ 





emons curse and torture here? 


She nothing knows; all heaven to her is gloom, 
Like the hard world where nought can cheer or bloom, 
And scarce she knows the meaning of the tomb. 


Great London! mid thine untaught masses dwell 
Many such hearts, whose miseries few can tell, 
For if thou’rt pleasure’s heaven, thou’rt suffering’s hell. 
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RANDOM IDEAS. 
V. 


RECIPROCAL JUDGMENT. . 


NOTHING is more easy than to see and say what our acquaint- 
ances ought to be and do! : 


_ VEXATIONS. 


How many of our annoyances which seem mountains to our- 
selves seem mole-hills to others! 


DIFFERENT MEANS. 


In some cases there is but one way to a desired end; in others 
there are several ways, and the agent may and does take that par- 
ticular way which suits his own idiosyncrasy.. One has known 
the same result obtained by different people in totally different 
methods. Thus, one orator succeeds Ww careful preparation of 
his speeches; another, by trusting to the “inspiration of the 
moment.” Thus, again, one teacher will begin with stating a 
general conclusion, and then the arguments or facts which lead to 
that conclusion; while another teacher will follow the analytical 
method of first stating the arguments or facts, and leading up the 
mind of the learner to the intended conclusion. The latter is the 
more interesting method, but the former may equally succeed ; 
and when the learner is possessed both of the facts or arguments 
and of the conclusion, it matters not how he has become possessed 
of them. And so of education in its moral aspects. Many turn 
out well who have been brought up with a consistent strictness; 
others turn out equally well he have been treated with uniform 
kindness and indulgence. The former would probably be of a 
firmer and more austere kind of character; the latter, more 
amiable and perhaps of better temper. In either case the suc- 
cessful educator has followed, though with moderation and within 
the limits of common sense, the method which his own character 
has prompted. Again, some preachers who have succeeded in 
their transcendent vocation have dwelt more on the sterner aapents 
of religious truth; others, with equal success, have chiefly 
the truths of religion before their hearers in the milder and more 
winning points of view. Similar remarks may be made with 
regard to the different means by which success is achieved in 
many other departments of human endeavour. Hence in a mul- 
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titude of objects to be attained, we cannot say abstractedly which 
is the best method of attaining it. The question is, by which 
method are you most likely to attain it? 


GOSSIP ABOUT TELEGRAMS. 


The word “telegram,” as our classical readers know, and as it 
appeared in a learned correspondence in the 7imes some thirteen 
years ago, is a barbarism. It ought, grammatically speaking, to 


be “telegrapheme.” From ypépw we should no doubt have 
“gram,” but then yépgw, according to the analogy of the lan- 


guage, would, in composition with any word but a preposition, 
become ypa?éw. Hence the verb would be rnAcypuagéw, and the 
derivative T7A<Ypaonua, “ telegrapheme.” ‘‘ Monogram,” which 
would seem to be a precedent for “telegram,” belongs to an age of 
degenerate Greek—the age of Chrysostom. In the adoption of 
“telegram” instead of the grammatical “ telegrapheme,” we have 
one of the many thousands of instances in which the genius of our 
language prefers brevity to accuracy, or, as some would say, 
utility to pedantry. By the way, how much we are indebted to 
the Greek language for compound terms, in business as well as in 
science ! 

There have been a greater number of useful and wonderful 
inventions during the last hundred years than during any previous 
century; but though some of these inventions are more useful, 
none is so wonderful as the electric telegraph. Had the Arabian 
Nights related the delivery of a message and the receipt of an 
answer to it at the distance of a thousand miles within two minutes, 
we should, in pre-telegraph days, have classed the tale with the 
marvels of Aladdin's lamp or Fortunatus’ cap. In this achieve- 
ment science has produced nearly as great a wonder as magic has 
been supposed to produce, or an Oriental imagination has con- 
ceived. 

The electric telegraph, with its preponderating advantages, has 
some evils in the opposite scale. It brings grievous news with a 
terrible curtness. It gives an enormous accession of trouble in 
official and mercantile life. A despatch or a letter has been 
written after much deliberation and consultation. Suddenly a 
telegram comes, altering all the conditions of the problem which 
had to be solved. The whole subject must be reconsidered and a 
fresh missive composed. The man of business never knows when 
his correspondence during the passing day will end, for news 
requiring an answer may reach him at any moment. Or _ he has 
laid out his day’s work; then comes a telegram involving an entire 
alteration of his plan, and the relegation of present business to 
another day. Or a aumber of itelegrams pouring in perplex him 
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by the multiplicity of different matters, each demanding imme- 
diate attention. Or, he thinks he has finished his day’s work ; 
before he leaves his office, possibly when he has reached his home, 
a telegram comes, and he has to resume his task. The telegraph 
is the messenger of the unforeseen and unexpected. It may cm 
be the irresponsible and untraceable means of spreading mis- 
chievous falsehood, for the receiver has no guarantee of the 
sender’s truthfulness, or even of his identity, such as would be 
furnished by his handwriting or signature. The style of tele- 
- is @ curious innovation on received forms of speech. 

ere is a condensation of meaning, an elliptical mode of expres- 
sion, where words are sent so many fora shilling! Such language 
has hitherto been called “laconic;” it might now be termed 


“telecrammatic!” If something of this style were to be extended 


to our literature, and still more to our public speaking, there 
would be a saving of time and patience. 
The publication of the telegrams which have passed through a 


large office during one year would present a complete “section” 
of human life, with its joys and sorrows, interests and anxieties, 
— and adverse occurrences. What Juvenal says of his 
atires would apply to such a publication: 
Quisquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus, nostri est farrago libelli. 


All men’s affairs, their hopes, fears, pleasure, rage, 
Joys, and pursuits, are crowded in my page. 


“Your house burnt down”—“ Dead”—“ Dangerously ill, come 
directly” —“ Has had a bad accident”—“ How is ——”—** Much 
better.” A telegram we knew of came from the western coast of 
America with the single word “ married.” There would be invita- 
tions to public meetings of every kind, invitations to dinners, festi- 
vities, and other occasions of in-doors or out-of-doors pleasures, in- 
vitations to we Ne weddings, funerals! One telegram would 


announce a bankruptcy or a failure, another a splendid success in ~ 


trade, or in intellectual competition. An intelligent clerk at a 
telegraph office has the best opportunity of taking a wide survey 
of human life, and obtaining a knowledge of the world. No 
event would surprise him, from a revolution down to a broken 
lee. He has the materials for making himself a philosopher! 


CONCLUSION. 


“ For the last time!” There is usually a sadness in these words, 
for they remind us of the fleeting nature of everything human. 
A certain melancholy accompanies the conclusion of almost every 
continuous occupation, and the breaking off of almost every 
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human relation. Even an artisan on the point of giving up the 
exercise of his trade, or a clerk who, after years o no Rly is 
about to retire from the service of his employers, feels a certain 
regret at the thought that he is doing his last stroke of work, or 
running up his last column of figures. A feeling like this must 
occur to the writer of a lengthened series of papers, when he is 
about to lay down his pen, and close his intercourse with the 
minds of those who have followed him in his lucubrations. The 
occupation, though it has involved some trouble, has been a solace 
and a pleasure; and the writer could not but feel an interest in 
communicating his thoughts to educated minds, although he was 
unacquainted with the owners of them. But an end must come 
to this occupation and to this interchange with other minds; and 
that end has come to the present writer. He cannot recal one 
word that he has written; he can only hope that what he has 
written has been true, worth reading, and favourably accepted by 
his readers. Heis, however, reluctant to close his labours without 
a brief review of their nature, and of the purposes which he trusts 
that they were calculated to serve. 

These papers, now arriving at their close, have, first under the 
title of “Stray Thoughts and Short Essays,” and afterwards 
under their present title, been now published, with little inter- 
ruption, in this Magazine during a period of more than three 
years. They have been, as their name indicates, of a miscellaneous 
kind, touching on numerous topics of human interest, and at- 
tempting to exhaust none of them. There are readers who like 
these short flights of meditation, and to the approval of such 
readers they have been submitted. Neither fiction, nor religious 
or — controversy, nor physical science—the subjects which 
perhaps command the most extensive interést at the present day 
—have fallen within the scope of these papers. But if they have 
thrown any light upon ethical or political principle; if they have 
in any degree tended to the improvement of social intercourse ; if 
they have suggested, upon important matters, any thoughts which 
readers may have been disposed to carry further, he feels that he 
will not have written in vain. And so, in the ancient epistolary 
style, the writer bids his readers “ very heartily farewell: 


END OF VOL. III. 
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